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The ruling as to the ownership of inventions made by wage-earning 
or salaried employees varies in different countries : the invention may 
belong in principle now to the employee, now to the employer, while in 
either case special agreements may be concluded, subject to varying 
restrictions as regards freedom of contract in certain countries. In 
some countries the question has been settled by legislation ; in others, 
including the large industrial States, it has been left to usage ; while 
in Germany in particular it is governed by collective agreements be- 
tween the workers’ and employers’ organisations. The Patents Act 
of 1897 had already placed Austria jar ahead of other countries in 
the matter of the protection of employees, but the recent Amending 
Act of 1925 goes even further. In order to explain the characteristics 
of the various systems, the first part of this article contains a brief 
survey of the legal position in different countries, dealing first with the 
most important of the countries in which the question is settled by law, 
and then with those possessing no such legislation, its place being taken 
by decisions of the Courts ; the second part of the article gives an account 
of the new Austrian legislation’. 


1 Cf. discussion by the author in Gewerblicher Rechtsschutz und Urheberrecht, 
1913,. pp. 314 2 se7. While the present article was being prepared, the review 
Arbeiterecht issued a supplement dealing specially with inventions of employed 
persons, and containing the following articles among others: *‘ Inventions of employ- 
ees : a further stage in social legislation ’’, by Dr. Heinz Porrnorr ; “* The rights 
of employees to their inventions ”, by Dr. Karl KorrceEn ; ** The rights of persons 
employed as inventors ”, by Dr. A. Knorr; “ Employment contract and inven- 
tion ”, by Ludwig FriscHer ; “ Inventors’ rights in the draft Act on employment 
contracts”, by Karl Soatica ; “ The new Austrian legislation on the ownership 
of inventions made by employees ’’, by Dr. Hermann Hertnpi: “ The protection 
of the employees-inventor in the Austrian law of 2 July 1925”, by Dr. Siegm. 
Gr inBera ; “ Russian legislation on inventors’ rights of employees and officials ”’, 
by Karl Soutica ; “ The rights of authors and of employee-inventors in the decisions 
of the higher Courts”, by Dr. Japesoxnn ; “ Authors’ rights of musicians ” ; 
“* Variouz propusals for protective legislation on behalf of employee-inventors "’. 
(Arbeitsrecht, ‘eitschrift fj r das gesamle Dienstrecht der Arbeiter, Angestellten und 
Beamten. XI1. Jahrgang, November 1925, Heft 11, Sonderheft : Angestellten- 
Erfindung, herausgegeben von Dr. Heinz Potrsaorr (Minchen) ; Dezember 1925, 
Heft 12. Stuttgart, J. Hess.) 
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Systems or Statutory REGULATION 


HE Austrian Patents Act of 1897, in paragraphs 3 and 4 of 

section 5, which were not clearly drafted and are no longer in 
force, provided that employees in private or public undertakings 
were entitled to the property in inventions made by them in the 
course of their duties, unless otherwise provided by contract or 
in service regulations. The parties might however agree that all 
or certain of such inventions should belong to the employer, or 
that he should have certain rights in them. Freedom of contract 
was unrestricted as regards this point, except, however, that pro- 
visions of contracts or service regulations depriving an employee in 
an industrial undertaking of a reasonable profit from his invention 
were inoperative. An agreement as to the payment to be made by 
the employer to the employee for his inventions would be valid, but 
if the employee did not obtain a “reasonable profit” from the 
invention, he had the right to claim an additional sum, in spite 
of the agreement or of any declaration made by him that he was 
entitled only to a definite fixed price. How this “ reasonable pro- 
fit” was to be determined was not specified in the Act, but was 
left to the Courts to decide with reference to the circumstances of 
each particular case — certainly no easy task. 


The Swiss Code of Obligations of 1911 contains the following 
provision (section 343) : 


Inventions made by the employee in the exercise of his regular 
duties belong to the employer, if invention forms part of the duties of 
the employee or if the employer is entitled under the contract of employ- 
ment to the property in such inventions. 

In this latter case, the employee may claim equitable compensation, 
if the invention is of any considerable economic value. The assistance 
of the employer and the part played by his business equipment shall 
be taken into accounf in determining such compensation. 


The provisions of the Swiss law coincide with those of the Aus- 
trian law in that the invention remains the property of the employee 
unless otherwise agreed by contract or unless — even without 
special agreement — invention is one of the regular duties of the 
employee. On the other hand, the employee may only claim spe- 
cial compensation if the invention is of real economic value (so 
that the numerous inventions of minor importance confer no rights 
under the law) or if invention is not one of his regular duties. In 
this second case, the employee is given no claim to special compen- 
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sation, manifestly because he has merely fulfilled a duty agreed on 
by contract, and perhaps also because he is assumed to have re- 
ceived adequa‘e remuneration in the form of wages or salary — an 
assumption which is justified only in some rare cases, namely, when 
the employee is a professional inventor of repute. 


The Netherlands Patents Act of 7 November 1910 provides as 
follows (section, 10) : 


(1) If the product, process, or improvement for which a patent is 
applied for has been invented by someone occupying in the service 
of another a position requiring him to apply his special knowledge 
for the purpose of making such inventions, the employer is entitled 
to claim the patent. 

(2) When it cannot be proved, in such a case, that the inventor 
has received in the form of wages or special payment adequate compen- 
sation for the deprivation of his claim to a patent, the employer is bound 
to pay him an equitable sum based upon the financial importance of 
the invention and the circumstances under which it was made. Should 
the employer and inventor be unable to agree upon this sum, they can 
apply in writing to the Octrooiraad to fix it. The Octrooiraad must 
comply with their request and the parties are bound by its decision. 
Should the employer and inventor not make use of this privilege, section 
56 is applicable. The inventor’s right to submit an application in 
virtue of this provision expires three vears after the fixing of the date 
of the patent as provided in section 28, paragraph 1. 

(3) Should the inventor mentioned in paragraph (1) prove that the 
honour of the invention belongs exclusively to him, the Octrooiraad 
shall, at his request, order that his name be mentioned in the patent. 

(4) Any agreement at variance with the provisions of paragraphs (2) 
and (3) shall be null. 


Under the Dutch law, therefore, the invention of an employee 
belongs in principle to that employee, but if the latter is required 
by his duties to apply his special knowledge for the purpose of 
making such inventions the invention shall be the property of 
the employer, the employee inventor being entitled to equitable 
compensation unless he has already receive adequate remuncration 
in the form of high wages or salary or special payment ; the com- 
pensation is to depend on the financial importance of the invention, 
with reference to the circumstances under which it was made and 
in particular to the advantages enjoyed by the inventor through 
his connection with the undertaking. 


According to the Hungarian Patents Act of 1895 (section 6) 
the invention of an employee is the property of the employer, if 
it is the duty of the employee, in virtue of his position or his con 
tract, to employ his expert knowledge in making such inventions. 
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Systems Basep oN Court DECISIONS 


The general tendency in countries which have no legislation 
in the matter is clearly shown in the following decision of the Rome 
Court, dated 13 March 1922': 


We find in foreign Court practice the same diversity as strikes us 
in the laws of those countries which have passed special legislation on 
the subject. The German Courts, for example, in spite of the variety 
of their decisions, appear to follow the principle that the inventions of 
the employee are essentially the property of the employer —a principle 
based on the conception of the hiring of labour and justified on the 
ground that the employee who hires out his services thereby makes 
over to the employer all the fruits of his labour, whether physical or 
intellectual. The British Courts, on the contrary, with the traditional 
British respect for the rights of the individual and the personality 
of the employee, recognise the employee’s absolute right to the property 
in his invention, with the sole exception of cases in which special pro- 
visions in the contract of employment admit of adequate grounds for 
presuming a contrary intention on the part of the contracting parties. 

In the French and Italian legal writings and in the Court practice 
of both these countries, authors and interpreters may be regarded as 
agreed on the following principle: if the invention is the outcome of 
the studies, researches, or experiments which the employee has been 
given to do, the right to the patent belongs to the employer, either 
through original ownership (the employee being considered as the 
employer’s agent) or from the terms of the contract, for it must be 
presumed that the employer intended, when assigning this work to 
the employee, to reserve the right tothe property in any future patent- 
able invention. Disputes arise when the invention has been made by 
the employee independently of the work which he was appointed to 
do, even when the invention is connected with and has been made possible 
and facilitated by such work and by the means provided for its execu- 
tion. 

Some maintain that,even in thelast of these cases, the invention 
should belong to the employer, on the ground that any person hiring 
out his personal services to another thereby makes over to the latter 
the whole fruit of his work, whether intellectual or physical, without 
exception. Others, on the contrary, maintain that the invention should 
belong in this case to the employec, and not to the employer, for the 
fact of placing his personal services at the disposal of another for a 
definite purpose other than slavery does not mean the complete absorp- 
tion of the employee’s energies ; the employer should therefore enjoy 
only the benefits ensuing directly from the contract of employment, 
which does not generally include among the duties of the employee 
that of making inventions for the benefit of the locator operis or the 
conductor operarum. The latter, they assert, can claim only the benefits 
coming explicitly within the scope of the contract and not any unforeseen 
results in excess of normal expectations and not essentially contingent 
on the employee’s work. 





1 Bettica v. Italian Ministry of Finance and Ministry of War. Cf. Propriété in- 
dustrielle, 1924, pp. 52 et se7. 
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The following special points should be noted as regards 
different countries. 


In France, according to the general view admitted in theory 
and in practice, the employee has in principle the full ownership 
of his invention ; but an agreement whereby any invention which 
the employee may make belongs to the employer is valid and effec- 
tive, and there is no claim to special compensation unless otherwise 
agreed. The invention may also pass to the employer on the ground 
of tacit agreement. This is the case if the employee was engaged 
or appointed to make inventions, specific or otherwise, and if he 
succeeds in so doing under the guidance and supervision of the 
employer!. 


Great Britain has no legislation on the right to the property in 
inventions of employees, but definite principles have been evolved 
by Court practice in agreement with the literature on the subject* 
Unless otherwise agreed, the invention of a servant belongs to that 
servant and not to the master, and this applies even if the inven- 
tion “ may relate to subject-matter germane to, and useful for, his 
employers in their business, and that even though the servant may 
have made use of his employer’s time and servants and materials 


in bringing his invention to completion, and may have allowed 
his employers to use the invention while in their employment. ” 
It may happen, however, that in view of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case it would be contrary to equity to regard the invention 
as the property of the employee, so that even without any explicit 
agreement the master may be entitled to the invention. This is 


Cf. Paris Court, 3 May 1913, Bullier v. Robine (Annales de la Propridé 
enduatrielle, 60th year, pp. 33 et seq.) : 

“« An engineer who, while in the service of an employer and acting according 
to his instructions, has made a discovery cannot claim any right to such discovery, 
which is simply the result of work with which he was specially entrusted. ” 

After numerous references to literature and judicial decisions, the following 
note is added : 

“It is a fixed principle, though this is always essentially a question of fact, 
that the employer shall have the exclusive ownership of any invention made by 
an employee in the course of work paid by the employer, when the time devoted 
to research is so spent on the express instructions of the employer, in virtue of 
the contract of employment. At most the employer, though under none but a moral 
obligation, may reward the employee.who is the inventor or co-inventor, should 
the invention be of any considerable value. Moreover, it frequently happens that 
in order to prevent possible claims, a formal agreement is concluded in advance, 

i ing the employee of any discovery he may make, even as the result 
of his personal efforts, when acting simply upon the orders of the employer or while 
working in the factory or laboratory. ”’ 

2 Cf. Fi.eicarr-M »uton : Letters Patent for Inventions, p. 74; Swan : Patents 
Designs and Trademarks, pp. 75 et seq. ; AGNEW : Letiers Patent for Inventions, p. 7 
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the case if the servant is bound, in virtue of his position, as in Edi- 
sonia, Ltd., v. Forse, “ to use the utmost of his skill and knowledge 
and inventive powers to produce in the business of the Company the 
best possible cylinders ”!. There is never any question of a legal 
claim to compensation for the invention, unless this has been agreed 
by contract, which may be done without restriction. 

As regards the co-operation of the employee in working out an 
idea of the employer or of another employee, the following ruling, 
which coincides in principle with American practice, is found? : 


I take the law to be that if a person has discovered an improved 
a and employs engineers, agents or other persons to assist 
im in carrying out that principle, and they in course of experiments 
arising from that employment make valuable discoveries accessory to 
the main principle and tending to carry that out in a better manner, 
such improvements are the property of the inventor of the original 
improved principle. 


Any invention completed by means of co-operation therefore 
belongs to the person who conceived the original idea. 


The United States of America has no legislation on the subject, 
but Court practice has evolved sufficiently definite principles’. 
Inventions made by an employee belong in principle to him and 
not to the employer. It may, however, be agreed that inventions 
made by the employee in the course of his duty shall belong to the 
employer. Such a transfer must be explicitly agreed upon and 
the claim cannot be derived either from a general contract under 
which the employee is bound to give his time and skill and the out- 
put of his work to the employer or from the fact that the experi- 
ments which led to the invention were carried out at the instance 
and at the cost of the employer. If the employee has been appointed 
to improve machinery or processes, without any further agree- 
ment, the employer is merely entitled to a licence to use the inven- 
tion. This principle is most explicitly stated in a recent decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeal dated 21 July 1922 
(Peck v. Standard Parts Co.), which reads as follows’ : 


SS 





1 Reports of Patent Cases, Vol, XXV, p. 546. 

2 Justice Earle in the decision of the High Court of Justice in the matter of 
Smith’s Patent (Reports of Patent Cases, Vol. XXII, p. 57). 

* Cf. Roprnson : The Law of Patents, Vol. I, § 414, and Vol. IT, § 832; MrcHaE.is: 
Praktisches Handbuch des amerikanischen Patentrechts, pp. 131 et seq. 

* Decisions of the Commissioner of Patents and of the U.S. Courts in Patent and 
Trade Mark and Copyright Cases, 1923, pp. 368 et seq. 
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The primary question in the case is as to the legal effect of the 
contract. In its discussion it is to be taken as the starting point that 
where an employee, under merely a general contract obligation to 
devise such improvements as he can in the employer’s machines, pro- 
cesses, or product, makes such an improvement, developing it upon 
the time and at expense of his employer, and the improvement involves 
a patentable invention, the invention and patent belong generally to 
the employee, while the employer has a licence, the extent of which 
depends upon the facts of the case.... It is equally clear that when 
there is an express contract, appearing with sufficient certainty and 
reasonably limited to the subject matter, giving such inventions and 
patents to the employer, it is valid and will be specifically enforced. 


The Court goes on to enquire, however, whether in the absence 
of an express contract, an exception to the general contract may 
not be made conferring the ownership of the invention on the 
employer, in particular if the employee was engaged to invent 
improvements of the particular kind in question. The decision 
of the Court, which emphasises the importance of the question, is 
as follows : 


If one is hired in a general supervising or advisory capacity... 
and it is expressly understood that he is to devote his talents and skill 
to making improvements, and if, in the course of developing such 
improvements, he makes a patentable invention therein, there would 
be strong ethical grounds for saying that the invention belonged to the 
employer, just as did the other fruits of the labour and skill which had 
been bought and paid for ; but the contrary view has prevailed, and has 
become the settled law. The approved principle... perhaps is that 
such a contract commonly contemplates, and is fully satisfied by, that 
body of ‘devices and improvements and betterments which are the 
product of mere skill ; that all these things the employer indisputably 
obtains for the benefit of his business, and they justify the price which 
he has agreed to pay ; that for the employee to go beyond such skill 
and make a patentable invention is the unusual and abnormal thing ; 
and that for the employer to get not only the benefit of the improve- 
ments in his business, but to get also a monopoly whereby all others 
can be excluded for a period of years, is also a thing not normally to 
be anticipated, and particularly is this so when the patent extends, as 
it often or usually will, to a monopoly, reaching into many other lines 
of business and just as far as the patented device could be usable. In 
this view there is satisfactory reason for saying that, if the entire inven- 
tion and all its possible exploitation are to be taken away from its primary 
owner and transferred to the employer, that result ought to be expressed 
in the clearest and plainest words, and ought not to be left to uncertain 
implications from duties and conduct. 

We think that this idea, substantially as stated, is the foundation 
principle of the whole enquiry. It does not follow that, because the 
employer does not get everything, he gets nothing. The existence 
of the licence which the courts have declared in this situation is only 
the result of determining the intent of the parties from their relation and 
conduct, whether it be baséd on the doctrine of implied contract, 
following out the real intent, or on that of estoppel. 
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The Court then examines the various judgments which are 
based, or appear to be based, upon the opposite view and comes 
to the following conclusion : 


We conclude that the supposed exception cannot be accepted as 
an existing rule, and that an invention does not belong to the employer 
merely by virtue of anemploymentcontract, as well when that employment 
is to devise or improve a specific thing, as when the employment is to 
devise improvements generally in the line of the employer’s business’. 


If an employee who is not bound to devote himself to inventions, 
and who has not expressly transferred any future inventions which 
he may make to the employer, uses his employer’s equipment for 
experiments during work hours and introduces his invention into 
the employer's works, the said employer becomes entitled thereby 
to a licence for as long as the machine is in use, even if this period 
lasts after the expiry of the employee’s appointment. 

If the employer conceives the idea of an invention and entrusts 
it to another person to work out, the results of the work of this 
person, even if they be an invention, belong to the employer who 
conceived the original idea. This, however, only applies as long 
as the invention is accessory to, and not independent of, the original 
idea. This principle, which governs a large number of decisions, 
is formulated as follows in the decision of the Court of Appeal of 
the District of Columbia in Moody v. Colby? : 


Where one employs another to perfect the details of an invention 
of which the employer has conceived the general principles or plan, 
even though the employee, to realise his employer’s conception, 
devises valuable improvements, so long as the improvements are 
ancillary to the plan or preconceived design of the employer, the 
improvements will belong to the employer and not to the employee. 


Germany* has not yet passed any legislation on the subject, 
though proposals to this effect were contained in the Draft Patents 
Act of 1913. Inno country, however, has it been so tenaciously dis- 
cussed by both employers and employees; and jurists too have 





‘ * The Supreme Court of the United States seems to adhere to the contrary 
view, as already held in Solomon v. the United States. The decision of 18 February 
1924 (Decisions in Patent Cases, 1924, pp. 482 et seq.) reads : 

“Where P. engaged by contract, ‘to devote his time to the development of 
®@ process and machinery for the production of a front spring now used on the 
product of the Ford Motor Company ’ and received for his services a stated com- 

tion, 

“ Held, that the property in the invention belonged to his employer. ™ 

* Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office, 198, p. 899. 


* Cf. EnGuANDER : Die Angestelltenerfindung nach geltendem Recht 1925. 
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taken an active share in the discussion’. A special feature of the 
dispute is that the legal point has been settled by collective agree- 
ments, in particular the national agreement for employees in the 
chemical industry with university training’. Certain principles 
have also been fixed by decisions of the Courts, in particular 
the fundamental principle of complete freedom of contract : the 
employee may agree in the contract of service to transfer to the 
employer any inventions which he may make during the period 
of service, and has then no legal claim to compensation for such 
inventions other than as provided in the agreement. 

A further peculiarity of the German system is that the Courts 
— in agreement with legal literature and the terms of collective 
agreements — recognise as belonging to the employer, even without 
any special agreement, a certain group of inventions known as 
“works inventions ” (Betriebserfindungen). The collective agree- 
ment for the chemical industry defines these as follows : 


If the main features of an invention are due to the suggestions, experi- 
ments, preliminary work and resources of the undertaking, so that the 
invention lies within the scope of the employee’s normal professional 
activity (these words having the meaning ordinarily assigned to them 
in connection with patents) the invention constitutes a “‘ works inven- 
tion ” and belongs to the occupier of the undertaking, who can have 
it patented as his “‘ works invention ”’. 


The principle on which the undertaking is regarded as the 
inventor is not very clear from this definition, but the reason gener- 
ally accepted is that the help of the experiments, suggestions, and 
equipment of the undertaking are the result of the combined efforts 
of so many persons that the contribution of an individual cannot 
be estimated, and the invention cannot fairly be attributed to any 


one person. 

The agreement for the chemical industry also distinguishes 
“ professional inventions ” (Diensterfindungen). This term is used 
if invention is one of the regular duties of the employee, or if the 
application or utilisation of the particular invention comes within 
the normal sphere of activity of the undertaking. Such inventions 
become the property of the employer, but the inventor is entitled 
to have his name mentioned in the patent and may also claim 





4 Cf. material on the subject in ENGLANDER : op. cit., pp. V et seq. 

2 This agreement, dated 27 April 1920, is between the German Association 
of Employers in the Chemical Industry, on the one hand, and the Federation of 
Chemical and Engineering Employees and the Union of Higher Grade Employees 
in Commerce and Industry, on the other. 
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reasonable compensation (under the collective agreement) if the 
invention has a commercial value. 

The third group, the so-called “free ” inventions (frete Erfin- 
dungen), to which all inventions not included in the first two groups 
belong, remain the property of the inventor, who is merely required 
to give the employer the option of using them. 


Tue AUSTRIAN LEGISLATION OF 1925 


The Austrian Amending Act of 1925 has substituted for section 5, 
paragraphs 3 and 4, of the Patents Act of 1897 other very 
detailed and complicated provisions (sections 5a-5n). 


General Provisions 


The new regulations restrict the freedom of contract of both 
parties — employer and employee — very considerably. Formerly 
agreements could be concluded providing that all inventions which 


the employee might make during the period of employment should 
belong to the employer. Now only “ professional inventions ” 
(Diensterfindungen) can be transferred in advance ; other inven- 
tions cannot be transferred to the employer until they are actually 
made, and even “ professional inventions” remain the property 
of the employee inventor except by express written agreement to 
the contrary. The only exception is when there is a collective 
agreement between the employer or association of employers and 
the association of employees providing that the employer shall 
have the property of professional inventions ; in this case a special 
‘agreement between the employer and the employee is unnecessary. 
The same principles hold when the employer is to have, not the 
full ownership of future inventions, but merely a licence to use them. 

In view of these restrictions on freedom of contract it is essen- 
tial to know exactly what inventions are covered by the term 
“ professional inventions ”. Unfortunately the relevant provisions 
of the Act (section 5b, paragraph 3) are so vague and indefinite 
that they are bound in practice to produce uncertainty as to the 
validity and effects of any agreement. 

According to the Act, the invention of an employee cannot be 
a “ professional invention” unless it comes within the sphere of 
business of the undertaking in which the inventor is employed. 
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For instance, an agricultural machine invented by an engineer 
employed in an agricultural machine factory, or a dye discovered 
by a chemist working in a dye factory can certainly be a “ profes- 
sional invention”. But if an engineer employed in a weaving mill 
invents an improvement in a loom, can the invention be said to 
come within the sphere of business of the undertaking ? The 
answer is in the affirmative, if it is merely a question of utilising 
the loom in the undertaking, but in the negative if it is a question 
of the invention being manufactured and sold by the firm. 

In addition to this, a “ professional invention ” must satisfy 
one or other of the following conditions : 

(a) The work which led to the invention must form part of 
the regular duties of the employee. This will be satisfied if the 
employee’s special work is to make inventions, and in particular 
inventions of the kind in question. But what is the position if 
an employee employed on the supervision and maintenance of cer- 
tain machines invents an improvement in one of them ? According 
to the letter of the law, this is also a “ professional invention ”, 
but such a ruling would hardly seem to be in keeping with the 
spirit of the new legislation. Or, 

(6) The invention of the employee must be inspired by his 
work in the undertaking. This certainly applies in the case of 
the last example, but here again the text goes extraordinarily far, 
and according to the strict letter of the law the discovery of a chem- 
ist who is engaged in quite subordinate work in a chemical works, 
but who has been inspired by what he sees there to make an inven- 
tion in no way connected with his regular work, might be described 
as a “ professional invention”. Or, finally, 

(c) The making of the invention must have been greatly facili- 
tated by the use of the undertaking’s equipment or former experi- 
ments. Hence inventions which in Germany are regarded as 
“ works inventions ” and belong ipso facto to the employer are only 
regarded as “ professional inventions ” in Austria. 

The definition of “ professional inventions ” is thus undoubt- 
edly very wide and at the same time very vague, so that its inter- 
pretation is open to doubt at every turn. 


Payment of the Inventor 


“The employee who transfers to the employer an invention 
made by him, or grants the employer a licence to use it, is in every 
case entitled to equitable special compensation ” (section 5c, para- 
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graph 1). If this sentence rafcrs only to “ professional inventions ” 
which the employee has transferred in advance to the employer, 
it is merely a repetition of section 5 of the old Patents Act of 1897, 
and would appear to serve a useful purpose. An employee in 
search of werk, in fact, will be only too ready to accept the condi- 
tions dictated by the employer,even as regards hisfuture inventions, 
especially as the nature and value of these are as yet quite unknown 
to him. As a measure fcr the protection of the economically 
weaker party, the provision is therefore fully justified. But it is 
not certain whether the words “in every case” may not have a 
mcre extended meaning and whether this provision is not also 
intended to cover inventions which are not “ professional inven- 
tions ”, and may perhaps have been made by the employee before 
entering his present emyl»yment, or “ professional inventions ” 
to which the employer has no contractual claim. Either 
case is similar to the sale of a completed. invention and there is 
no reason to award the employee a special equitable compensation 
in addition to the price agreed on. The mere fact that the seller 
is an emyloyee does not imply that the conditions of the sale are 
different from those of a sale to any other purchaser, when the price 
would be determined by the law of supply and demand. If the 
sale of the invention to the employer is hampered by making him 
pay special compensation — not to mention other conditions which 
will be dealt with later — the result will be constant disputes, with 
no benefit to the employee. If this extended meaning of the words 
“in every case” were to hold, there would surely have been some 
indication, either in the Act itself, or in the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, that the Act was intended to cover not only 
future but also completed inventions. It may therefore be 
assumed that the Act refers only to the transfer of future 
inventions to the em} loyer. 

The principle that the employee shall be entitled to a special 
equitable compensation is based on the fact that as a rule neither 
his wages or salary, nor the special payments made by the employer 
under contract or otherwise, represent an adequate return for the 
invention or the licence. These sums are due to the employee even 
if he makes no invention or if the invention he makes is worth 
much less than the sum received. But if this sum does not repre- 
sent an equitable compensation, the employee inventor can claim 
— and his right is inalienable and cannot be renounced by contract 
with the employer — that the employer shall pay him the necessary 
balance. 
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The Act provides for an exception from this principle, when the 
employee has been appointed expressly for purposes of invention 
and when this constitutes his chief occupation and has led to the 
particular discovery in question. In this case, he is entitled to 
special compensation only if the high remuneration paid him for 
his inventive activity does not already represent equitable compen- 
sation for the invention. In assessing the special compensation, 
however, the high remuneration received by him must be duly 
taken into consideration. Although the Act lays down this prin- 
ciple explicitly only for cases in which the appointment is for pur- 
poses of invention and this constitutes the employee’s chief occu- 
pation, it must certainly be supposed that, even in other cases, 
high remuneration and any other payment received for the inven- 
tion are to be taken into account in determining the “ equitable 
compensation ”. 

There is no doubt that the assessment of the “ equitable com- 
pensation ” will present great difficulties in practice. But while 
we may be thankful that the Act enumerates certain criteria for 
this purpese, yet unfortunately its rules are not wholly successful. 
In particular, the list of relevant circumstances is far from exhaus- 
tive, and the choice is unsatisfactory, with the consequent danger 
that in practice a number of other not less important circum- 
stances may be wholly or partly ignored. 

One criterion laid down by the Act is the economic importance 
of the invention for the undertaking. . Since a question of money 
is involved, this must be taken to mean the use the undertaking 
makes or can make of the invention ; but the word “ economic ” 
is not well chosen to denote this. In addition to the economic 
importance of the invention, further points which the Act proposes 
should be taken into account are other possible sources of profit, 
in Austria or abroad, such as the sale cf licences for the use or manu- 
facture of the invention, its use in a forzign branch of the under- 
taking, etc. 

Against these “assets” the Act sets certain “ liabilities ”, in- 
cluding the contribution of the undertaking to the invention in the 
form of suggestions, experiments, previous work, resources, or in- 
structions. But this does not exhaust the list of “ liahilities”, for 
in addition to the contribution of the undertaking to the invention 
— often no less important than the work of the inventor himself — 
must be taken into account the cost of putting the invention on 
the market, such as advertising expenses, commercial organisation, 
etc. The employer also runs the risk of engaging and paying some- 
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one who never makes an invention at all, or who invents something 
which has no commercial value ; he has to pay for unsuccessful 
experiments ; and there is the risk that he may get no return on 
the outlay involved in getting the invention into a practical form 
and putting it on the market. Lastly, even if all these difficulties 
are overcome, and a market found for the new invention, there is 
no certainty that some other invention will not enter the field and 
neutralise all that has been gained. All these contingencies may 
affect the employer’s profit, and he is clearly entitled to have them 
taken into account. 

All these considerations are bound to give the Courts much 
difficulty and to introduce an element of uncertainty into the eco- 
nomic position of the employer. As a general rule, a contract 
between employer and employee will fix the details of the equitable 
compensation, but it must not be forgotten that this will not affect 
the employee’s right to submit further claims and will not protect 
the employer against such claims. 


Revision of the Conditions of Payment 


Even if the compensation has been fixed by the Court, it may 
subsequently be altered, on the application of either of the parties, 
if there has been an essential change in the circumstances under 
which it was assessed (section 5e). The claim to re-assessment is 
not retrospective, however, and repayment of sums already paid 
or due by the employer cannot be claimed nor can increases be 
demanded for the past. But for the future there is an element 
of uncertainty, which complicates the employer’s calculations con- 
siderably and involves the risk for the employee that the compen- 
sation agreed on may subsequently be reduced. If the compen- 
sation is in the form of a yearly payment or a percentage of the 
selling price, it is in either case subject to revision and may be 
either increased or diminished, so that both employer and employee 
are in a condition of permanent insecurity. If the inventor has 
accepted a single lump sum, he incurs no risk of reduction (if that 
sum is already paid or due), but he may apply for an increase. 
In this case, therefore, the scales are unevenly weighted between 
the parties, as the employee cannot lose what he has already gained, 
while the employer is always exposed to the risk of having to 
make further payments. 
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The employee is also entitled to claim re-assessment if the 
employer has disposed of the invention at a price out of propor- 
tion to the compensation paid to the employee, or if he retains a 
share in the use of the invention which brings in a profit out of 
proportion to this compensation. But if the employer is mistaken 
in his calculations and realises smaller profits than he originally 
anticipated, he is not entitled to claim that the compensation shall 
be reduced. 

No demand for re-assessment of the compensation can be sub- 
mitted until one year after the date on which the compensation was 
last fixed. This may be taken to apply to payments fixed by con- 
tract as well as to those resulting from Court decisions, as the Act 
makes no specific distinction between them. 


Use of the Invention by the Employer. 


The compensation received by the employee for his invention 
sometimes takes the form of a lump sum, payable in one or more 
instalments. But it may consist of a royalty on every machine, 
or unit of weight of the product, sold, or of a percentage on the 
receipts from sales. In all of these cases, the amount of the compen- 
sation depends on the use made of the invention by the employer, 
and the employee may lose if the employer does not make sufficient 
use of it. Ordinarily this will only happen if a more extensive 
use is not in the interests of the undertaking, for the employer is 
not likely to act in this way merely out of ill-will towards the 
employee, especially as under civil law he would have to compensate 
the employee for the loss incurred. 

The law does however provide for cases in which the employer 
fails to use the invention to an extent commensurate with its eco- 
nomic importance for the undertaking : compensation must then 
be paid as if he had actually made such use of it. The employer 
is free to submit contrary evidence to show that in the circum- 
stances the use or more extended use of the invention could not be 
expected of him ; but it will always be difficult to prove this. The 
whole provision, however, appears to be unjustified, as the employer 
will always be best able to decide how far the use of the invention 
is in the interest of his undertaking and he can hardly be accused 
of deliberately neglecting the invention in order to injure the 
inventor. The employer should be liable for damages only if the 
employee can prove that the omission was due to a desire to injure 
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him or to culpable neglect of bis interests ; but instead of requiring 
the employee to produce the necessary proof, the Act imposes on 
the employer the onus of proving that the use or more extended 
use of the invention cannot be expected of him. 

The employer can escape from his obligations on account of 
the non-use or insufficient use of the invention by undertaking to 
transfer to a third party, to be specified by the employee, the right 
to use the invention. This third party must then pay the employer 
a share of the profits corresponding to the contribution of the 
undertaking’s experiments or resources to the invention. The prin- 
ciple lying behind this provision is far from clear. In actual prac- 
tice it will seldom benefit the employee, for the third party will be 
hard to find and there is no guarantee that he will be able to utilise 
the invention to the same extent as the employer could have done. 
The idea is perhaps merely to hold over the employer the threat 
of possible competition ; but this assumes that the use of the inven- 
tion by the third party would be to the employer’s disadvantage, 
in which case it would be to his interest, even without this threat, 
to make adequate use of the invention himself. 

The inventcr can also claim compensation proportionate to 
the economic impcrtance of the invention to the und: riaking, if 
the employer transfers his rights to a third party or otherwise dis- 
poses of them, and so suspends his use of the invention, wholly or 
in part. This, however, does not apply if the employee has agreed 
to such transfer or disposal, and fails to prove that it was merely 
a fictitious transaction to evade payment of the compensation. 
The employer is entitled to produce contrary evidence to show 
that even if the transfer of the invention or licence had not taken 
place, a more extensive use of the invention could not have been 
expected of him. If, however, the employer’s profit from the sale 
of his rights is out of proportion to the payment received by the 
employee, the latter can claim a supplementary payment. 


Renunciation of Rights by the Employer 


Section 5j of the Act provides the employer with a means of 
escaping all the difficulties connected with the ownership of his 
employee’s inventions or the rights of using them, in the form of a 
declaration that he renounces all his rights to these inventions. 
If the renunciation is only partial, the compensation to be paid 
will be reduced proportionately. The employee, however, can 
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demand that any rights renounced’ by the employer shall be trans- 
ferred to him ; the Act does not specify who is to pay the cost of 
transfer, but it will presumably be the person acquiring these rights, 
namely, the employee. Payments due to the inventor before the 
transfer of the rights are not affected, and the employer remains 
liable for them. 

This possibility of renunciation may in practice restrain the 
employee from making inordinate demands. It also involves the 
danger that when the compensation is payable periodically, the 
employer may escape from his responsibilities by renouncing his 
rights if the invention loses value as the result of new inventions. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


The new Act provides explicitly that an employee who makes a 
professional invention in which the employer has any rights must 
notify the latter of the invention. The employer in turn must 
state within a fixed period (four months) whether or not he pro- 
poses to claim the invention. Failure of the employee to notify 
does not of course prejudice the employer’s right to the invention. 

Both parties are required to maintain secrecy concerning the 
invention for a certain period (section 5h), though this does not 
affect the right to apply for a patent. 

The employee’s claims against the employer in respect of an 
invention transferred to the latter will of course not lapse at the 
end of the contract of employment; and the Act states this ex- 
plicitly. It is just at this point that the danger of legal proceedings 
will be greatest, as the employee will ordinarily try to avoid them 
during the period of employment. 

The rights conferred on the employee in virtue of the above 
provisions are inalienable, and cannot be renounced or restricted 
by agreement. This might be expected from the general character 
of the Act, and is in fact explicitly stated. 


The provisions of the new Act apply in the main to public offi- 
cials. No explicit agreement is required in their case, however, 
and the employer can claim “ professional inventions ”, or licences 
to use them, without any special agreement. The public official’s 
claim to special compensation is governed by the same principles 
as that of the employee in general. 


There is a further provision which applies to inventors in gener- 
al, but should be of special importance to emyloyees. It deals 


° 
~ 
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with the claim of the author of an invention to be named as the 
inventor, i.e. the claim to the so-called “ honour of invention ” 
(Erfinderehre). If the application for the patent is made by some 
duly authorised person other than the actual inventor, the inven- 
tor can demand the mention of his name as such in any publication 
of the Patents Office relating to his invention, and in particular in 
the patent. If the patent or other relevant publications have 
already been issued, the inventor can demand a special certificate 
or the insertion of a special notice in the Patentblait, stating that 
he is the inventor. 

If the claim is submitted by the person who states that he is 
the inventor, either with, or in agreement with, the person applying 
for the patent, it will at once be allowed. But if someone else has 
already been named as inventor, his consent is necessary. If this 
consent is refused, the applicant must make good his claim before 
the competent section of the Patents Office (not the Courts). 
In no case may the issue of the patent be delayed by these 
proceedings. 

This right is clearly inalienable, for if A is the inventor, he has 
no power, even by contract, to make someone else the inventor. 
The invention itself can be transferred, but the moral right to the 
honour of invention rests for all time with the inventor, on the sole 
condition of establishing his claim within a specified period. Renun- 
ciation of the honour of invention is without legal effect : the inven- 
tor is not bound by any declaration that he will not demand the 
mention of his name in the documents relating to the invention, 
because personal rights such as this, in accordance with funda- 
mental legal principles, are absolute and inalienable. 

All this means for the inventor something more than the hononr 
of being known to the world as the author of a certain invention. 
The fact that he can point to certain inventions as his own may have 
an important influence on his material interests, and in case of 
doubt may affect his chances of promotion or secure for him more 
favourable terms of appointment to a given post. 


CONCLUSION 


Viewed as a whole, the provisions of the new Austrian Act are 
far more favourable to the employee and more unfavourable to the 
employer than the regulations of any other country. Considered 
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in itself, however, the Act is open to objection as regards substance 
and so defective in form as to be almost useless as a model for other 
countries. The regulations should have represented a not impos- 
sible compromise between the legitimate right of the inventor to 
equitable compensation for his invention, and the interest of the 
undertaking, which is not merely the egoistic interest of the 
employer, but is identical in this case with the interest of the com- 
munity that inventions should be made and placed at the disposal 
of the undertaking on fair and unambiguous terms. But the law 
imposes undue restrictions on freedom of contract, which is the 
more unjustifiable as the inventor is ensured reasonable compen- 
sation by other means. The employer suffers owing to the inade- 
quacy of the definition of “ professional inventions ” and the uncer- 
tainty as to what inventions come under this head, since any agree- 
ment concerning the transfer of future inventions which are not 
“ professional ” is inoperative. Further, no agreement as to the 
compensation to be paid to the inventor is of any assistance to the 
employer in his calculations concerning the object patented, as 
the question of re-assessment can be raised at any time, and even 
if the amount is fixed by the Courts it may subsequently be dis- 
puted by the employee. Finally, the employer is always in danger 
of being obliged to make a more extensive use of the invention 
than is justified in the interests of the undertaking. 

During the debate in Parliament the hope was expressed that 
under the new Act the guarantee of equitable compensation for the 
inventor would stimulate invention in Austria. But there would 
seem to be small grounds for this hope, as the old Patents Act al- 
ready offered this guarantee, but does not appear to have increased 
inventive activity, in which Austria is far behind countries 
whose legislation or practice is less advanced and is to the disadvan- 
tage of the employee. In Germany, for example, where the prac- 
tice is much less favourable to the employee inventor, there has 
been an extracrdinary growth in inventive activity; the fact 
referred to by the same speaker, that German employers have paid 
inventors voluntarily, is not relevant, especially as othcr circum- 
stances have been decisive in promoting this activity, in particular 
in the chemical industry. 

Thus the Austrian legislator had before him the example of the 
prolonged and hitherto successful opposition of the Gcrmanemployers 
to legislative proposals which were far less progressive than the 
Austrian Act of 1897 ; he could study the laws and judicial decisions 
of all the other countries ; and in spite of everything he decided 
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that the Act of 1897 was inadequate. As the report of the Judicial 
Committee of the Nationalrat states, the new legislation was passed 
with the agreement of the representatives of the Austrian employers. 
It can therefore only be assumed either that inventive activity is 
of small importance in Austria or that the employers particularly 
interested in it did not get a hearing. 





Social Aspects of Land Reform in Esthonia 


by 
M. MarTNa 
Member of the State Assembly 


The November number of the Review' contained a summary of 
a statistical report issued by the Central Statistical Office of Esthonia on 
the results of four years’ application of the Land Act of 1919, which 
proposed to take over the large estates and divide them up into new 
small holdings. In the following article Mr. Martna, Leader of 
the Esthonian Socialist Party and ex-Vice-President of the State 
Assembly, supplements the statistical information already given by 
a more detailed account of the land reform, especially as regards 
its effects on the peasant population, conditions of small ownership, 
the supply of labour and the provision of employment on the land, 
housing and general cultural conditions, etc. Though the author 
considers some results of the reform as somewhat disappointing up 
to the present, he is convinced that the change was necessary in the 
general interests of agricultural progress in Esthonia, and he bases 
his hopes for an improvement of conditions on the desire and the will 
for progress of both people and Government. 


HE process of land reform in Esthonia is associated with a 
variety of interesting social and economic phenomena which 
may help to throw light on the special features of its evolution. 
But it must be remembered that the reform has not yet been in 
operation long enough for a final opinion of its value to be possible. 
It is true that the breaking up of large estates and allocation of 
settlers’ holdings is approaching completion and is intended to 
finish in 1926. For the settlers, however, it is just these first 
years which are the most difficult, and their results must therefore 
not be taken as final. But there are also the consequences of the 
economic revolution, the birth pains of the reform, which are too 
plain to be ignored. The first effect of the break-up of the large 
farms has been a fundamental change in the form of the typical 
agricultural undertaking, a change which will necessarily involve 
a complete transformation of Esthonian agriculture; but this 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 676-684 : 
*“* Statistics of Land Reform in Esthonia ”’. 
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technical evolution is already outdistanced by a social revolution 
in the status of the agricultural labourer, and in general in the con- 
ditions of work on the land. 

In order to explain why land reform was necessary we must 
give at least an outline of the reasons for it. 

The break-up of the large estates was a deep-rooted desire of 
the Esthonian people. The whole population, not merely one 
class of it, considered the ownership of the land by the nobles as 
a great wrong to the community, and hoped and longed for this 
wrong to be put right. The people lived under the conviction 
that the land had been stolen from their ancestors, as had really 
happened in the thirteenth century. 

The system of land tenure at the time of the emancipation of 
the peasants (1819-1826) may be described as merely the old 
feudal system in a modified form. The people were still unsatisfied. 
especially as even for the small increase in the numbers of the 
poorer classes there was no room in their own country, no means 
of earning a living, and they were forced to emigrate. In 1917 it 
was estimated that at that date there were some 250,000 Estho- 
nian emigrants, or about one-fifth of the whole population, in 
Russia alone’. Whether this is so or not, in any case large numbers 
of people were of opinion that a radical redistribution of the land 
would create more space for the people to live in. It was also a 
deep grievance that the feudal] system of land tenure was a serious 
obstacle to peasant farming, and indeed to economic progress in 
general. 

Arable land in Esthonia is of very poor quality, and even the 
scanty harvests must be wrung from it at the cost of extraordinary 
effort. The peasants were eager to raise the degree of fertility 
of the soil. Yet it was impossible on a small, and still more so 
on a large, scale to embark on any adequate scheme of lana improve- 
ment. The peasant’s rent absorbed all his earnings, so that he 
had nothing left to improve his land. In addition, his energy 
and enterprise were hampered and crippled by all kinds of privileges 
of the landlord. Improvement schemes on a large scale could have 
originated only with the nobles in their capacity as ground land- 
lords or with their representatives. But the nobles scemed to lack 
all comprehension of the interests of the people in general, and 
practically nothing of this kind was done. 

These reasons alone were enough to make land reform essential. 





1 The number who had emigrated to other countries was estimated at the same 
period at about 100,000—150,000. 
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The nobiles had shown their incapacity to deal with the situation, 
and some radical change. was necessary. 

Unquestionably the land reform represents severe hardship 
and material loss for the nobles, the owners of the large estates. 
Yet if the new democracy is to be blamed by them for its share 
in this reform, the critic must not forget to enquire fully into how 
and why land reform in Esthonia became inevitable and why 
it took the form it did. 


Tae Op System or LAND TENURE 


The alien German nobles had gradually gained possession of 
the whole of the land, except what belonged to the towns. In 
1804 the view was still prevalent in influential circles that the 
village domains, which had provided the serfs with a living, should 
in the future continue to belong to the peasants fur their own use. 
But the contrary opinicn carried the day, and these domains were 
deciared the “inviolable property ” of the nobles. Not until the 
fifties of the last century was the qualification made that the 
peasants might have this land for their own use in return for certain 
services, for rent or redemption money. But even after this the 
nobles still found ways of turning out whole villages, incorporating 
into the manorial estate the land reclaimed and cultivated by the 
peasants, and giving waste land in exchange’. 

Apart from several trifling modifications, the land after 1849- 
1856 fell into two main categories, the untaxed manorial land, 
and the taxable peasant land. Before the war the former included 
57.9 per cent. of the total area, or 2,428,087 hectares, divided among 
1,149 estates. The lion’s share — 80 per cent., or about two 
million hectares — was divided into 804 estates belonging to 
619 owners. Among the more important Civil Law privileges 
attached to the manorial land were distilleries, breweries, the right 
of selling fermented liquor, mills, factories, the right of trading, 
the establishment of markets, and fishing and hunting rights 
(these last also on the peasant land). 

The second category, the peasant land, including 42.1 per cent. 
of the total area or 1,761,015 hectares, was divided up into 51,640 
peasant holdings of very varying sizes. This land, as we have 
already pointed out, belonged in law to the nobles, and the peasants 








1 Ultimately there was a change, as purely economic reasons forced the nobles 
to leage out a considerable part of their manorial estates in peasant farms. 
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had to render services or payment for its use. In addition the land 
was “taxable ”, i.e. besides the rent the peasants were liable for 
various taxes and services. By degrees the peasants had freed 
this land by purchase. But the conditions of redemption were 
8o onerous that peasant farming could make only very slow progress 


THe LAND REFORM 


The land reform scheme marks the abolition of the old feudal 
system of Jand tenure. Its basis is the Land Reform Act of 10 
October 1919, by which all the manorial estates with their stock, 
implements, and buildings are expropriated and transferred to the 
state. All the land except the forests, which the state retains 
undivided, is to be divided up into small peasant holdings for 
landless persons. 

In allotting the land the following classes of applicants are 
given preferential] treatment : (1) soldiers distinguished for special 
courage at the front in the war against Russia! ; (2) soldiers wounded 
in this war ; (3) surviving relatives of soldiers killed in this war ; 
(4) all other soldiers who have fought against the enemy. in pro- 
portion to length of active service. 

Compensation for expropriated stock and implements has been 
paid on the basis of market prices in 1914*, but the compensation 
to be paid for land has not yet been settled. The Act merely 
says that the amount or the rate of compensation is to be fixed 
by a special Act®. By an Act of 15 May 1925 the State Assem- 
bly decided that the state should assume the liability for the 
mortgages on the expropriated land together with interest from 
1919 (amounting in all to more than 83 million roubles). The 
Act does not however fix the rate of exchange for the rouble. 

In allotting the land some provision had to be made for agricul - 
tural workers and other landless men. In fact, agricultural workers 
have secured comparatively little land, and in many cases three 
or four such families are living on a single holding, a point to which 
we shall return later. This is partly due to the naturally large 
number of soldiers whose claims came first, so that there was not 


1 From Nov. 1918 to the Peace of Tartu, 2 Feb. 1920. 


* The rate of compensation was at first 1 rouble = 20 E. Mks., and iater 
1 rouble = 40 E. Mls. The value of the Esthonian mark has been stabilised for 
about two yoars at the rate of $1 = 372 E. Mks. 


* A Bill on this subject is at present under discussion by Parliament. 
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much land left for anyone else. It is true that the Act provides 
that agricultural productive co-operative societies are entitled to 
a share of land, but in fact there are none. The idea of co-operative 
production has not made much headway in Esthonia, and indeed 
propaganda on behalf of it has only been feeble. 

Strictly speaking the land reform denotes only a reform of 
the system of land tenure. It carries with it scarcely any reform 
of agricultural methods, except that the small farm will in future 
be more prevalent!. The new system of land tenure, which is 
intended to eliminate the obstacles which have so far prevented 
progress, will have to show how far the hopes and expectations 
based on the expropriation of the large estates are justified. 


FARMING AFTER THE REFORM 


Five-sixths of the process of breaking up the large estates and 
distributing the expropriated land may be considered as completed, 
and about 30,000 small farms have been created. An enquiry 
made in 1923? gave a total at that date of 126,311 separate farms, 
small holdings, etc. ; in 1924 39 estates were broken up and 3,872 


settlers’ holdings created, bringing the total number of separate 
farms, etc. to 130,144. As some 6,000 more holdings will probably 
be created, the number of separate farms on completion of the 
breaking-up process should be about 136,000. There are no precise 
details as to the size of these farms, as the 1923 enquiry only 
recorded arable land, but using the available data the farms may 
be classified by size as follows : 


Type of farm Arable land Number 
(hectares) 

Small holdings ; 0-2 36,367 

Peasant farms, small 2-5 31,739 

es - medium 5-20 54,877 

mn large 20-100 7,006 

Large farms Over 100 155 

Total 130,144 








4 Enthuciastic supporters of the land reform consider that it really represents 
an agricultural reform, which finds expression in the various co-operative societies 
created by the peasants, in order that the smal! farms might share in the recog- 
nised advantages of large farming. The most important co-operative societies of 
this kind include potato-growers’ societies (many of these took over existing brewer- 
ies), machinery-using societies, draught animal societies, dairy societies, etc. 
Purchase and sales societies also have increased in numbers since the war. 

* It should be noted that in addition to this general land census of 1923 thore 
was @ special census of settlers only in 1922. 
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The total, and not merely arable, area of 26,948 settlers’ hold- 
ings in 1923 is known. These holdings may be grouped as follows: 


Type of holding Total area Per cent. of 
(dessiatins) total number 


Small 0-10 11.9 
Medium 10-30 76.6 
Large Over 30 11.5 


In the first group only 50 per cent. of the holdings have as 
much as 5 hectares. But the real size of a large number of holdings 
is much less than that indicated by these figures, as there are about 
33,146 settlers’ families living on these 26,948 holdings, or an 
excess of about 23 per cent., with a corresponding reduction in 
the area farmed by one family. The original intention was that 
each holding, which would normally be worked by a family using 
two horses, should consist of at least 10 dessiatins (10.9 hectares). 
But the authorities soon had to give up the idea of the self-support- 
ing holding and to allot much smaller parcels’. Official reports 
emphasise the fact that the demand for settler land was so great 
that the size of parcels had to be reduced in order to give at least 
partial satisfaction to all demands. 

Returning to the figures of the 1923 enquiry, the first group, 


the small holdings, includes 4,230 holdings with no arable land at 
all, 11,007 with only 0.5 hectare, and 7,516 with 0.5-1 hectare, 
or 22,753 “dwarf” holdings whose occupants are really only 
paid labourers with a little land. But the owners of 2 hectares 


of arable land are not much better off, and their “farm” is at 
best somewhere to spend the time when they are out of work. 

The next group, too, the small-sized peasant farms with 2-5 
hectares of arable land, 31,739 in number, cannot support the occu- 
pier and his family or provide enough work for them. Even the 
largest farms in this group, with at least 5 hectares of arable 
land, can use only half the labour of the family and some other 
way must be found of using the other half. 

In the third group, the medium-sized peasant farms, there are 
more than 17,000 farms with only 5-7.5 hectares of arable land. 

Taking all these figures into account, and remembering the 
poor quality of the land in Esthonia and the inadequacy of market- 
ing facilities for small farmers, it is not unreasonable to estimate 





1 It is true that attempts are being made to introduce more intensive methods 
of cultivation into small farming, and it is hoped that ultimately even the small 
farms will be able to provide work for all the labour of the holders’ families. So 
far, however, this has certainly not been achieved. 
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the number of owners of farms or holdings who are dependent on 
other work for a livelihood as at least two-thirds of the whole 
number. Even peasants who do not go out to work in the real 
season for field work are glad to hire out their own labour and that 
of their horses in the dead season’. 

It would be very instructive to ascertain the productivity of 
the different groups of holdings with the help of statistics based 
on farm accounts. As the collection of these statistics did 
not begin until 1924, and as the results are not yet available, 
the only data which can be used are general crop averages, as 
estimated by the agricultural correspondents of the Statistical 
Office. For the years 1900 to 1922 the following figures are given 
for the average yield per hectare : 

Crop Poods Kg. 
Winter rye 63.8 1,021 
Winter wheat 68.3 1,090 


These average yields are about the same as for other countries 
where agricultural is backward ; where it is more advanced the yield 
is about 50 per cent. higher. 

The main tendency of agricultural development in Esthonia 
as elsewhere, is the attempt to limit costs of production by cutting 
down the amount of costly human labour as far as possible, The 
transition from grain-growing to grazing and cattle-breeding is 
already half accomplished, as is evidenced by the steady growth 
in the number of co-operative dairies and in the butter export 
trade*. Accompanying this is an increase in the use of labour- 
saving machinery. All these changes are clearly called for, but 
it is hardly necessary to point out that they will not increase the 
amount of available employment. 

In addition to reducing the quantity of labour employed there 
is a tendency to employ the cheapest kind of labour. Women 
workers on the land are in a majority — in 1922 they formed 53.6 
per cent. of the whole number — and there are also a large number 
of children and young persons (mainly, of course, on lighter work, 
such as cattle-minding, etc.). The Census of 1922 gives some 
figures on this point. Although it is forbidden by law to employ 
children under 12 in agriculture, while young persons under 16 
may only be employed on light work, the Census gives the propor- 





1 It is to be noted that most of the small farms grow nothing but cereals and 
potatoes, as there is no sale for vegetables, etc. 
~ ® Butter exports (in metric tons) were as follows : 1921, 128 ; 1922, 999; 1923, 
2,347; 1924, 3,184; 1925 (first six months), 2,211. 
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tion of paid workers in the age group 0-14 as 1.8 per cent.!, and in 
the age group 15-19 as 19.2 per cent. of the whole number. 

According to the 1922 census of settlers, 15.9 per cent. of male 
yearly workers and 65.7 per cent. of male summer workers were 
boys under 17, and 11.8 per cent. of female yearly workers and 
51.4 per cent. of female summer workers were girls under 15. 

Paid workers (9,358 in number) were employed on only 5,747 
of the 20,030 holdings covered by the census ; of these only 39 per 
cent. were engaged by the year, the remaining 61 per cent. being 
engaged for the summer or for an even shorter period, while 38 
or 39 per cent. of the whole number were children or young persons. 
It is also to be remembered that most of the settlers are still young 
and cannot have many children old enough to work, which should 
really increase the need for paid labour. Later on, as the children 
grow up, the employment of paid labour will plainly become even 
rarer than it now is. 

Taking these circumstances into account, it seems impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the land reform hardly represents 
any progress with regard to the employment of adult male labour. 


THe Lanp REFORM AND THE LAND WORKER 


There is no way of determining the number of paid agriculturat 
workers before the reform, as under the Russian régime there were 
no statistics of this kind*. Yet it would be of some importance to 
ascertain, for instance, the former number of estate workers and 
their families, in order to determine whether it will be possible 
to settle more, or at least as many, settlers’ families on the land 
where these earlier workers found a bare livelihood. The owners 
of the estates estimate the number of these estate workers at 
36,000 families ; it will hardly be possible to provide settlers’ 
holdings for all of these. 

The land workers before the reform fell into two distinct 
categories, corresponding to two different sizes of farm. 

The estate workers, most of them paid partly in kind (the so- 
called “ deputat ” workers*) or by an allowance of land, were all 





1 The proportion of al) the members of the land workers’ families under 14 
is only 5.7 per cent. 

* The only existing figures are those of official enquiries made in Livonia in 
1883 and 1904. Apart from the fact that thcy are out of date, it is impossible to 
use them, as half the area of Livonia now belongs to Latvia and half to Esthania, 
and the enquiries of course covered both parts. 

* Deputat is a general term for an allowance in kind. 
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heads of families and engaged by the year. Each of them hada separate 
dwelling provided by the employer. They depended on finding 
employment of this kind on one of the large estates, and formed 
a class to themselves. Organisation was comparatively easy 
for them, as workers with similar interests were within reach of 
one another, so that it was easy to reach an agreement. 

The paid workers on the small peasant farms, on the contrary, 
were all unmarried young men or women. Owing to the shortage 
of housing the peasant lodged his workers and fed them at his 
own table, but he had no room for a worker with a family. Only 
part of these workers were engaged by the year ; the majority were 
engaged for the summer or for an even shorter period. These 
workers formed a very fluctuating class ; in particular, when they 
wished to marry, they must make a change, as the peasant had 
no use for a married couple on his farm. They were also much 
more difficult to organise. As each worked with his own particular 
employer it was much harder for them than for the estate workers 
to reach agreements and formulate demands in company with 
other workers of the same class. 

The conditions of existence of the estate workers were by no 
means easy or pleasant. Their cottages were mostly wretched 
hovels, only exceptionally consisting of more than one room. 
Their pay was scanty, the conditions under which they worked 
often rough and degrading. The “deputat” worker had to put 
up with anything ; often he had to pledge even his wife’s services, 
which the steward of the estate was entitled to demand when 
he needed them. The worker paid in land had to put the labour 
of his wife and children into his patch of ground, while he himself 
worked on his employer’s estate either by the day or by the job — 
in the latter case sometimes with the help of his family — just 
as the overseer happened to prefer. As in any case the pay was 
small, wife and children had to work too. 

But the estate workers, miserable as their lot was, were at 
least among those workers who succeeded in gaining a real improve- 
ment in their conditions during and after the war. This they 
owed to being more easily organised. In any case they formed 
the backbone of the land workers’ organisations, though these 
were not in themselves very strong. Yet in spite of everything 
they developed so much energy that certain special laws for the 
protection of land workers were passed between 1914 and 1921. 

‘The reform deprived these workers of the land on which they 
worked. Perhaps a few thousand of them with their families 
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will be able to go on working on the small number of large farms 
which remain in existence ; the remaining 30,000 or more will 
be replaced by smallholders. Up to the end of 1924 only 4,224 
of the former estate workers had been allotted settlers’ holdings. 
Nothing else has been done either for them or for the estate officials, 
who also lost their occupation through the reform ; though it is 
only fair to say that well-qualified and efficient estate officials 
easily found employment under the state on the work involved 
in carrying out the reform itself. 

Esthonia is considered an agricultural country, and some people 
maintain that 70 per cent. of the population are supported directly 
or indirectly by agriculture. But we have seen that much of 
the labour of the farm population is unoccupied and must seek 
employment elsewhere. Besides the owners of dwarf holdings 
of various sizes there are a large number of families and single 
workers, who might be described as jobbing workers, or workers 
without a regular occupation, who are ready to seize any oppor- 
tunity of employment that may present itself. Their number 
is increased by adult members of artisan villagers’ families, who 
need paid work in order to add to the family income. Since the 
reform their ranks have been further swollen by the unemployed 
former estate workers, whose calling is field work and who under- 
stand nothing else. It can hardly be said that any of these have 
benefited by the reform. 

It is from this class that most of the children and young persons 
come who work on the peasant farms. When the peasants no 
longer want them, e.g. when they marry, they rejoin the ranks 
of the jobbing workers, and the places left vacant are filled by 
young newcomers. The number of this particular class of worker 
is unknown. The total number of workers employed on the 
peasant farms is reported to be about 71,000.. 


Tue Surpius or LABOUR AND ITs DISPOSAL 


The unemployment represented by the surplus labour which 
cannot be employed on the small farms is a great evil. Further, 
there is the fact that agriculture in general, and small farming 
in particular, is essentially a matter of summer work. 

The cultivation of small holdings has always heen general on 





? According to the 1922 Census 58.8 per cent. of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. 
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the Esthonian islands — Saare. Hiiu, Muhu. The field work was 
done by women and adolescents, while in summer the adult males 
worked in the towns as builders’ labourers or took on all kinds 
of navvy and land clearance work on the large farms all over the 
country. When the large estates took to growing more root 
crops, and also at harvest time, the island women too went to the 
mainland to look for seasonal or daily work. From other districts 
carpenters and masons migrated in summer to the towns or any- 
where else where there was building work. The Russian villages 
on Lake Peipus sent their men as bricklayers, plasterers, mortar 
mixers, etc. The large farms provided more work of this kind 
than the small peasant farms, and with the break-up of the large 
farms the summer employment market has suffered severely ; 
in addition, they ran various kinds of subsidiary industrial under- 
takings which employed a number of workers all the year round, 
but most of which are now closed down. 

Another section of the semi-agricultural population of Russian 
nationality on Lake Peipus was mainly occupied by primitive 
fishery, either there or on Lake Ladoga. Lake Peipus has a small 
and nourishing fish (a-kind of smelt) which when salted and dried 
had a good market in Russia. Since Esthonia has become inde- 
pendent, the Russian market has been closed, so that many of 
the Peipus and Ladoga fishers have lost their ordinary source of 
income. 

Emigration from Esthonia, as has already been pointed out, 
was also considerable. Agricultural workers, artisans, factory 
workers, the educated classes, made their way primarily to Russia 
in search of a surer means of livelihood than they could find at 
home. At the same time industry and town handicrafts were 
more prosperous and everywhere employed more workers than now. 
Before the war the metal and engincering industry employed thou- 
sands of workers ; since the outbreak of the war it has been sadly 
crippled, and a small number of its subsidiary trades drag out a 
miserable existence on doing repairs. Conditions are similar in many 
other town crafts. Instead of prosperous industries and prosperous 
handicrafts demanding more workers and adding to the general 
well-being of the population, we find only the opposite phenomenon 
of a reduction in the number of workers employed. 

The large-scale industries worked primarily for the Russian 
market ; this is now practically closed, and the home market is 
too small. Not all branches of industry have been able to find new 
markets for their goods. Many of the factories are oldfashioned 
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and therefore cost too much to run in spite of the cheapness 
of labour ; or else the output is too small in relation to the capital 
invested, and they are therefore unable to compete with foreign 
rivals. The greatest difficulty is shortage of working capital, 
which hinders the introduction of up-to-date machinery and business 
methods. 

It follows that not only is industry unable to absorb the surplus 
labour from the land, but that on the contrary the closing down 
of factories and the limitation of output throw still more industrial 
workers on the streets, and so help to increase the number of jobbing 
workers on the land. 

Agricultural improvement schemes are not only possible, but 
really necessary if the demand for land of the landless agricultural 
population is to be satisfied! ; but unfortunately lack of capital 
at present prevents them from being carried out on a large scale. 
The first to be undertaken should be drainage schemes for large 
peat bogs and marshy lowlands, which could only be carried out 
if large sums of money were available. But there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of rajsing the necessary capital at a moment 
when the rate of interest on loans for agricultural improvement 
schemes is prohibitive. Large-scale operations of this kind 
financed by the state are almost negligible ; in addition they are 
predominantly summer work and do not help the “ dead season ,, 
in agriculture. 

On the positive side, however, may be put the new oil-shale 
industry and perhaps the peat industry. The birth of both of 
these is closely connected with the land reform, the old system of 
land tenure having hindered their development by a “ hands- 
off” attitude. The peat industry proper employs about 1,000 
workers (of both sexes), but only in the height of the summer, 
and so hardly helps to solve the problem of the surplus land worker ; 
in connection with the generation of electricity, however, it already 
provides continuous employment for a small number of workers. 

The oil-shale industry at present employs about 2,000 workers 
in summer and about half that number in winter. But judging 
from the progress already made there is every prospect that it 
will shortly be able to employ up to 5,000 workers, and that this 
number might be doubled or even trebled in a few years. The 
land reform gave the state the opportunity of exploiting the oil- 





? It is estimated that at most 50 to 60 per cent. of the demand for land could 
be satisfied by dividing up the large estates. 
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shale deposits ; the results of the costly tests which have been 
made justify the best hopes for the future of the industry, which 
is already attracting foreign capital. Several concessions have 
been granted and some undertakings have already started work 
on a large scale. 

A possibility which may be mentioned here is that of using 
the Narowa Falls as a source of electric energy. This would help 
the revival not only of industry but also of agriculture, as it has 
been proposed to use the electricity for the recovery of nitrogen 
from the air for agricultural purposes. The water power of the 
river Pernau (above Pernau) might also be turned into electric 
energy. But as these schemes would hold up agricultural improve- 
ment schemes still further by diverting capital from them, they 
are for the moment out of the question. This is the more unfor- 
tunate, as the drainage of the Peipus marshes could only be carried 
out in connection with the harnessing of the Narowa Falls’. 

At present, therefore, there is a fairly large amount of labour 
which cannot be used. Wages in consequence are low, and it 
is hard to bring about any increase. Real wages are about 40 to 
50 per cent. lower than in 1914, when they were already low enough. 

All this would naturally result in large-scale emigration. But 
in fact there is at present little emigration, for very cogent reasons. 
The nearest country of immigration, Russia, is out of the question, 
because conditions there are considered worse rather than better, 
and also because immigration into Russia is not allowed. Other 
adjoining countries have themselves too much labour ; immigra- 
tion to North America is restricted, and the waiting list for the 
United States quota is full up years ahead. Emigration to South 
America is comparatively large, however, in spite of the cost of 
the journey, which is almost prohibitive for workers ; according 
to newspaper reports, some hundreds of families have left the 
country during the present year or have decided to do so, and 
emigration agents are said to be doing a thriving trade. 


LAND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS AND PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Reference has already been made to the essential improvement 
in conditions secured by the land workers during and after the war, 





1 There is a danger that some 100,000 hectares of cultivated land in the Peipus 
lowlands may be converted into marshland unless the water level can be lowered 
about half a metre. 
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and to the existence of organisations mainly composed of the easily 
organised estate workers. These organisations achieved some 
political influence, but they soon fell into Communist hands and 
gradually broke up, the process being helped by the disappearance 
of the estate worker class under the land reform. 

During the active period of these organisations, however, some 
very important legislation was passed. This was the Act of 13 
September 1919 to regulate the hours of work and wages of agri- 
cultural workers, amended and replaced by another of 1 November 
1921, with the same title’. 

This Act contains regulations on the work of children and young 
persons, the minimum housing accommodation to be provided for 
families and single workers, the provision of a written contract 
of employment in duplicate and of a wages book for each worker, 
the payment of wages in money and in kind, a minimum wage, 
the intervals of payment of wages, compensation for accidents, 
and holidays. On all of these the law lavs down fixed general 
principles, while the details are settled each year by a system of 
joint commissions : the district commissions, consisting of elected 
representatives of employers and workers, and a general comuvis- 
sion, consisting of two representatives (one employer and one 
worker) of each district commission. The district commission, 
and ultimately the general commission, is elected by an assembly 
of delegates, who are themselves elected in each commune on 
a basis of 2 delegates to each 150 employers or workers in the 
commune. In each case employers and workers or their delegates 
vote separately for their respective representatives. The district 
commissions collect information and draft proposals on minimum 
wage rates, hours of work, conditions of overtime, lists of working 
and rest days, standards of output, and other conditions of 
employment, while the general commission has to co-ordinate the 
proposals put forward by the district commissions and reduce them 
to single proposals to cover the whole country. 

Unfortunately the machinery for electing these commissions 
has broken down during the last two years, so that the whole law 
is practically inoperative. The Act (section 42) contains a pro- 
vision that persons contravening Orders issued under the Act are 
liable to judicial proceedings, while for contraventions of the Act 





1 Riigi Teataja, 1921, No. 102. Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFrfice : Legislative 
Series, 1921 (Part 11), Esth. 1. For a more detailed account of the Acts, ef. Jn‘er- 
national Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 5, May 1922 : * The Position of the Agricultural 
Labourer in Esthonia”’, by M. Maxrtna, especially pp. 733-738. 
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itself no penalties are prescribed. Consequently the protective 
provisions of the Act are as it were quite in the air, and can be 
contravened at will without fear of punishment. 

The reasons for this failure of the electoral machinery have 
already been suggested — the slackening of interest of the workers 
and the dying out of their organisations, explained partly by the 
fact that the estate workers, who were the most prominent members 
of the organisations, have been put out of action by the land 
reform, and partly by the change in the organisations that still 
survived, which became centres of Communist activity and so 
broke up. 

A proposal of the Socialists, to bring the Act back into operation 
by an amending Act, has unfortunately not yet been discussed. 

But even if the Act, which is definitely opposed by the employers, 
were again to become effective, it could only be enforced with the 
help of strong workers’ organisations. Under present conditions 
it is hardly likely that the organisations can acquire the necessary 
strength. Most of the weight would have to be carried by the paid 
workers on the peasant farms, as these are the most stable element 
among the land workers ; but, as we have already seen, most of 
these are young, isolated, and working all the time directly under 
their employer or his family, so that the task is rather beyond 
them. 

In addition to the more or less permanent workers on the peas- 
ant farms there are also, as we saw, a large number of jobbing 
workers and others who must earn their living, wholly or partly, 
by some kind of paid work. A natural question is whether they 
could not join the land workers’ organisations and help to give 
them the necessary strength. An affirmative answer, however, is 
hardly possible. For instance, the owners of dwarf holdings will 
have little inclination to associate themselves with the land workers, 
however much they may be dependent on their earnings. They 
easily lean to the side of the peasant employers, especially when 
they have something to bring to market and so have an interest 
in high prices. On their own land they have no normal working 
day, and it will come hard on them to have to keep regular hours 
elsewhere. More or less similar arguments hold for most of the 
jobbing workers. They are to some extent in the position of the 
reserve force of industrial workers, who are ready to accept work 
on any conditions. 

A trade union is an organisation of workers with similar in- 
terests for the defence of these interests in relation with a quite 
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definite class of employers. The jobbing workers, who work here 
to-day and there to-morrow, have to do with different and ever- 
changing employers, and their work may throw them in contact 
with one group of organised workers to-day and with another 
group to-morrow. Often the jobbing worker, or the smallholder 
with his horse, takes on contract work, so becoming for the time 
being a kind of independent worker, though in another respect 
he is still only an ordinary paid worker. And the settler or small 
peasant farmer who takes payment for carting wood from the forest 
or for other work of this kind, often with the help of his own 
hired man, how is he to join a trade union, though while doing this 
work he is really nothing but a paid worker? 

The extension of social insurance' to these classes presents 
equal difficulties. Sickness insurance applies only to regular paid 
workers during the actual period of their employment ; jobbing 
workers, settlers, etc. could at best be included as self-insurers. Or 
consider unemployment insurance. The owners of dwarf holdings 
and the jobbing workers with their families all suffer from shortage 
of work. But how could they be insured against unemployment, 
even if a general scheme existed? There is no permanent employer 
to pay contributions, or it is very hard to force him to pay. Further, 
it will be very difficult for the jobbing worker to keep in employ- 
ment for the prescribed number of contribution weeks, as even 
at the best of times his work often comes to an end. Special 
methods of insurance are here obviously necessary. Even compen- 
sation for accidents raises many problems. For instance, if a 
settler carting wood from the forest has an accident, it will be 
difficult to consider the person for whom he is working as liable to 
pay compensation ; the settler will rather be considered as an 
independent worker and not as an ordinary paid worker. 

It therefore seems that the position of the land workers is not 
better, but rather worse, in consequence of the land reform. The 
settler or owner of a dwarf holding has fallen between two stools : 
he is not a mere paid worker, but without taking paid work he 
cannot make a living. Trade unions are indeed open to him, but 
in his capacity of independent worker, even if only as owner of 
a dwarf holding, he fails to find his way in. He lives in the hope 
that the future will some day give him prosperity without robbing 
him of his independence. 





1 Sickness insurance is at present the only kind in Esthonia. 
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THE LAND REFORM AND THE Hovustne SHORTAGE 


The setting in motion by the land reform of some 40 or 50 
thousand households has naturally affected the housing question. 
On the one hand there are the estate workers and officials who have 
been turned out of their former dwellings ; on the other there are 
the settlers, who cannot move straight into the dwellings so vacated 
by the estate workers. An official report lays stress on the fact 
that only 26 per cent. of the settlers could move into existing 
buildings. In many cases the estate workers thrown out of employ- 
ment could not be turned out, as it was impossible for them to 
find a lodging elsewhere. 

In Esthonia there are practically no nucleated villages ; the 
farm dwellings are scattered far apart. The peasant has no rooms 
that he can let, and he does not care to have people under his roof 
who do not belong to his household. The smaller villages and com- 
munes too have no houses to let, so that there is nothing for the 
landless population to do but to look for a lodging in the larger 
villages and the towns. 

The following data collected during the 1922 Census will give 
an idea of the extent of the housing shortage in Esthonia generally. 

In the towns 68.4 per cent. of all dwellings consist of one room 
(49.4 per cent. without and 19.0 per cent. with a kitchen) and 
12 per cent. of two rooms. In Tallinn the percentage of one-room 
and two-room dwellings is 85 ; more than 90,000 out of its popu- 
lation of 128,544 live under these wretched conditions. There are 
322 inhabitants per 100 rooms. Conditions in the larger villages 
are even worse than in the towns, as here 83.4 per cent. of all 
dwellings consist of only one or two rooms. In Esthonia as a 
whole there are on an average 1.3-1.5 households to each dwelling, 
or say three households to two dwellings. It may be added that 
there are practically no empty dwellings to let anywhere. In the 
rural districts too there has always been a great shortage of housing, 
which would have been worse only that the needs of the agricultural 
population are very modest. Often the peasant himself and almost 
always the hired man or girl is satisfied with mere sleeping accom- 
modation, as likely as not with several others in the same room, 
and in the warmer season in the hayloft, etc. The need for a 
separate room has not yet become a demand. 
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About 9,000 or 10,000 cotters' have been fortunate enough 
to get permission from peasant proprietors to build a little house 
of their own on the land of the latter. Usually a small patch. of 
ground is attached. The owner and the cotter agree on certain 
services or payments to be made by the cotter, usually without a 
written contract. Under Baltic private law houses of this kind 
are considered as movables on the land of another person, and the 
owner of the land has the right to require the cotter to remove 
his house. In order to prevent this contingency a special Act for 
the protection of the cotters has been passed each year for the last 
four years on the motion of the Socialist group, who at the same time 
renew their demand for a general Act to safeguard the position 
of the cotters, in particular against the homelessness that threatens 
them if their agreements are denounced. 

In order to meet the needs of private building enterprise the 
Ministry of Agriculture allots parcels of land for building in the 
larger villages and other suitable places. There is a keen demand 
for these parcels, which may be taken to indicate that the great 
shortage of housing is encouraging private building. Up to the 
end of 1924 432 building plots had been allotted. 

As regards the settlers, it must be said that at present most 
of them have to live in very inadequate dwellings. The estate 
workers’ houses assigned to them were mostly one-roomed, dirty 
hovels devoid of all comfort, in poor and disagreeable surroundings, 
sometimes intended to house several families under one roof. 
Usually there was no trace of a garden, and the settlers are hardly 
likely to try to make one, as they mostly look on these dwellings 
as only an emergency shelter. Other settlers, who have had to 
build a new little house for themselves, cannot attach much impor- 
tance to laying out large and pleasant gardens, as besides being 
accustomed to plainness in their personal life their interest is to 
get their farm into working order as quickly as possible*. Their 
cottages are therefore mostly mere log or clay huts, with one or 
at most two living rooms and a kitchen. For comfort and also 
from custom the living rooms and the farm buildings are generally 
under the same roof, which is usually a thatched one. 





1 T.e. peasants who rent a very small parcel of ground. These parcels are included 
in the total of 126,311 separate farms, etc. referred to near the beginning of this 
article. 

* The more intelligent of the settlers who have had to build do lay out gardens 
for themselves at once. In South Esthonia, where good example is strong, we are 
informed that settlers have planted fruit gardens of up to a hectare. Among the 
artisan settlers, too, who have received about 5 hectares of land there are gardeners 
who intend to go in specially for gardening. 
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There are certain legal building regulations as to minimum 
height and floor space, but these only apply to settlers who ask 
for a loan from the state. Up to the end of 1924 9,721 settlers 
had been granted building loans, in 6,828 cases for building dwelling 
houses. During the current year (1925) 2,465 settlers have applied 
for loans. 

The law on building loans lays down the following minima. 
The floor space must not be less than 14 square fathoms (62 square 
metres) for a settler’s dwelling house and 10 square fathoms for 
an artisan’s house. The window space must be at least one- 
tenth of the floor space. The rooms must be at least 8 feet (244 cm.) 
and the doors at least 6.5 feet (198 cm.) high. A curious point 
is that ventilation must be provided for stabling, but nothing of 
the kind is prescribed for dwelling houses. 

Considerable credit is due to the Ministry of Agriculture for 
a series of plans which it has had prepared for settlers and other 
peasants, and which can be procured cheaply by anyone who 
wishes. There are plans of different sizes, for wood, stone, and 
clay houses, either for dwelling houses alone, or with the farm 
buildings under the same roof. The present writer does not 
know exactly how far these plans have been used, but if their 
use becomes at all common there will be a considerable improve- 
ment in the housing conditions of the settlers over what has been 
described above. Some of the plans include only one room and 
a kitchen-living-room, but others have up to five or six rooms, 
so there is a prospect that some of the settlers will have better 
houses than most of the present ones. 

It is hardly possible to determine how far the land reform has 
relieved the housing shortage. It is true that a great many settlers 
have built new cottages, but some of these have only just set up 
house, and so appear for the first time as independent householders, 
while there are also many empty workers’ dwellings which are 
falling into ruins on the parcelled-out estates. 

Reference may here be made also to an inevitable result of 
the land reform, that besides the workers’ dwellings of no great 
value which have fallen into disuse there are a number of farm 
buildings, often very costly, and of real value, such as stabling, 
barns of various kinds, kilns and drying sheds, as well as the large 
manorial houses, which can no longer be fully used, because they 
are too large for the settlers, or too far from their holdings. Many 
of these buildings date from the old cheap times, and would be 
very valuable if they could be used as cheap farm property ; as it 
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is the settler has to put up new farm buildings with dear borrowed 
money, to cultivate the very ground for which the necessary 
buildings are already there. This of course means an economic 
loss, but in the circumstances it is inevitable. 

It stands to reason that efforts have been made to turn these 
buildings to the best possible account. But the best possible use 
at a given moment does not always correspond with the real 
purpose of the buildings, and so represents a certain loss of utility. 


Tue STATE AND THE LAND REFORM 


With the abolition of the old feudal system of land tenure 
and the removal of the obstacles it offered to agricultural develop- 
ment the state simultaneously took over important tasks for im- 
proving economic conditions. Unfortunately lack of means, or the 
need for using the available means to establish the new settlers 
on their holdings, has temporarily relegated to the background 
other important economic measures. 

When Esthonia became independent there was practically no 
capital in the country. Towards the end of the war the capital 
of the banks and savings banks was transferred to Russia with 
the Russian savings banks and other financial institutions, and there 
melted into thin air with the depreciation of the rouble. Securities 
vanished in the same way. The period of German occupation 
and German currency in 1918 cleared out the last savings, so that 
the Republic was faced by empty cashboxes and a population 
drained of all resources. On top of this came the defensive war 
against Soviet Russia, which lasted fifteen months (November 
1918 to 2 February 1920). 

For a short time about two-thirds of the country was occupied 
by Russian troops, and so exposed to pillage and devastation. 
In 1919 the country was on the verge of famine, and in 1923 the 
harvest failed. The tax revenue was therefore very small at 
first, and increased only with difficulty, the yield being further 
reduced by the change from the highly taxed large farms to the 
small farms which at first could only get along on the crutch of 
state support. 

In the circumstances the state has not been able to do very 
much towards the solution of the economic and social problems 
which are closely connected with the carrying-out of the land 
reform ; yet the steps already taken are numerous, and if we look 
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at what has already been done we shall be able to understand 
the plans for the future more or less clearly. 

In influential circles the view is heldthat the basis of the material 
prosperity of the country is agriculture, andespecially small farming. 
Hence the effort to set the settlers firmly on their feet and at the 
same time to help the peasants on the old farms. 

The first necessity is that the land should be transferred to the 
settlers on the most favourable terms possible. They can lease 
their holdings, or buy the freehold at a reasonable price. Specially 
distinguished soldiers, disabled soldiers who have lost more than 40 
per cent. of their working capacity, and the survivors of deceased 
soldiers get the land rent free for their lifetime. The rent, or 
interest on the purchase price, is fixed at a reasonable rate. The 
settlers had also the privilege of obtaining expropriated implements 
or stock at special prices. They have been granted loans for the 
purchase of stock and equipment to a total of about 250 million 
Esthonian marks, and building loans to upwards of 55 million 
Esthonian marks, the rate of interest being 6 and 2 per cent. 
respectively. Loans for the purchase of stock and equipment 
have to be repaid in 6 years ; building loans are repaid by 29 
yearly payments of 3 per cent. for wooden buildings and by 40 


yearly payments of 2 per cent. for stone buildings, in addition 
to the interest. 

The state has also made other loans and grants of various 
kinds for the benefit of agriculture, both to settlers and to the 
peasants on old farms. These include the following sums : 


Purpose of loans or grants Amount 
(million E. Mks.) 


Loans for building co-operative dairies 110 
Repairs to agricultural schools and experimental stations 31.7 
Publication of agricultural literature 3} 
Loans to fisher peasants 35 
Loans for improvement schemes 125.5 
Improvement schemes carried out by the state 140 
Short-period loans granted by the Esthonian State Bank 630 


1 Not including the sums contributed by the state to public organisations for the promotion of 
agricultural literature. 


In addition the state has guaranteed credits for marketing 
agricultural produce, of 120 and over 10 million Esthonian marks 
in Sweden and Finland respectively. 

A further privilege granted to settlers and original peasants 
alike is that of buying building timber from the state forests at 
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a third of the market price. Up to 1925 this difference in price 
represented a gain of 317.4 million Esthonian marks for the settlers. 
To this may be added the value of the standing timber transferred 
to the settlers with their holdings, which may be estimated at at 
least a milliard. The peasants with old leasehold farms also got 
well over 100,000 hectares of woodland with their meadow and 
pasture land on very favourable terms, which may also be considered 
as a form of state help for agriculture. The Forests Department 
in general aims at meeting the needs of the population at low prices. 
All the agricultural schools get wood for building and for fuel 
free of charge ; the communal authorities and elementary schools 
get their supplies from the state forests at a special price. It is 
an important result of the land reform that it has really made pos- 
sible an intelligent system of forestry!, [whereas under the old 
system of land tenure the private owner’s unsystematic forestry 
was little better than brigandage. | 

The sum; which the state has been able to devote to all these 
purposes are certainly not large, though the above list is not exhaus- 
tive. Of distinctly greater importance are the measures subsidised 
and stimulated by the state in co-operation with private organisa- 
tions. The remainder of the article will therefore be mainly 
concerned with these measures. 

Practical and theoretical agricultural education is an object 
calling for special attention from the state, as practically nothing 
was done in the past in this sphere. Up to 1917 there was only 
one agricultural school — an elementary one — in the whole coun- 
try, and even in that the language used was Russian, which the 
people do not understand. Nothing was to be expected from the 
Ru3sian government?, as the other regions of the Czar’s dominions 
were no better off in this respect. But the nobles of the country 
had the power both of decision and of action, and must therefore 
incur the reproach of having deliberately looked on at this need 
without lifting a finger to help it ; even, on the contrary, of having 
hindered the efforts of the people to do something themselves. In 
contrast with this attitude the Government of the independent 
Republic, in collaboration with communal institutions and private 





1 This will provide work for a fairly large number of workers, and work which 
can go on through the winter. The 1922 Census gives the number of forestry 
workers as 5,461. 

* The Tallin Agricultural Union once wished to start an agricultural library 
for its members, but the necessary permit was refused by the authorities. Agricul- 
tural courses were allowed on condition that the lectures were given in Russian — a 
condition which of course made the concession quite . useless. 
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organisations, has already, in the short period of political indepen- 
dence, founded 18 agricultural schools (secondary schools, 2 ; 
two-class schools, 7; one-class schools, 3; schools for teaching 
stock-farming, 2, dairy work, 1, and domestic science for girls,3). 
In one of the one-class schools the language used is Swedish!. 

A significant fact for the future is that in parcelling out the 
estates the planning of a complete system of agricultural schools 
was kept in view, and land was set aside for a further 44 agricul- 
tural and 31 dom»stic science schools, so that in a few years the 
agricultural population will have nearly 100 technical schools. 
More than 500 pupils have already gained certificates and left 
the schools. The present number of pupils (of both sexes) is about 
600 ; about 80 per cent. are children of the peasants on old farms, 
and only 3.8 per cent. are children of wage earners. 

For the last year covered by the reports, the cost of maintenance 
of these schools was 17.4 million Esthonian marks, 8.3 million 
of which came from the state ; the provincial authorities contributed 
more than 3 million, while school fees amounted to only 542,862 
Esthonian marks. 

Of equal importance with the agricultural schools are the 
activities of the various public but unofficial organisations which 
collaborate with the Ministry of Agriculture. In order to ensure 
the proper co-ordination of these activities their administration 
is controlled by the General Directorate of Agriculture of the 
Ministry, which also subsidises the organisations in question. The 
Directorate is also carrying out improvement schemes on a fairly 
large scale. For instance, 325 kilometres of main drains have 
been constructed by direct state enterprise, while the state has 
borne 75 per cent. of the cost of 175 kilometres. 

The following superior commissions are attached to the General 
Directorate : (1) agriculture ; (2) agricultural experiments ; (3) cattle 
breeding ; (4) horse breeding ; (5) agricultural education ; (6) prac- 
tical work. These commissions are composed of experts appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and all questions of agricultural 
policy are thoroughly discussed by them. 

The public but unofficial organisations with which the Ministry 
collaborates are the Central Union of Farmers and the Settlers’ 
Association. There are also certain special organisations, including 
three cattle-breeding associations, one milk-recording association, 





1 There is a Swedish-speaking population of about 7,500, mainly living on some 
of the islands and along the coast. 
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three horse-breeding associations, one each for seed improvement, 
exploiting moors, swine breeding, poultry farming, and gardening 
and bee-keeping, and a federation of co-operative agricultural 
machinery societies. 

‘The piogram me of the Farmers’ Union extends to every branch 
of practical] agriculture, including the use of machinery, accountancy 
and co-operation. The Union has a permanent staff of 86. 
Besides giving practical advice to farms and co-operative societies 
and in yublic meetings, the Union in the last year covered by 
its reports organised 560 agricultural courses lasting from 1 
to 22 days each and occupying 2,539 days in all, which were 
regularly attended by 35,431 persons. During the year, among 
other activities, the Union levelled 16,500 hectares of land, cut 
117 kilometres of main drains, and carried out some 500 tests 
with artificial manures. Receipts and expenditure balanced at 
10.5 million Esthonian marks ; the former included sub sidies of 5.6 
million from the state and 2.8 million from local authorities. 
The Union publishes a fortnightly journal (Péllumees) with a cir- 
culation of 16,0C0, and practical agricultural literature, and runs 
an agricultural secondary school. 

The Settlers’ Association has similar aims, principally among 
the new peasants. It has a staff of 45 permanent and 65 temporary 
employees ; in addition 11 experts on building and 4 on cultiva- 
tion methods are available to give members help and advice 
in their special departments — the numbers denoting that the 
settlers avail themselves largely of this arrangement. 

According to the available information, the Association does 
not attach much importance to courses and lectures, but expects 
more from individual instruction and from organising single 
farms. Great hopes are based on its scheme for model farms, 
of which there are up to the present more than 80. The Associa- 
tion tries to find suitable settlers who declare their readiness to 
work their farms in strict accordance with the instructions given 
by the Association’s instructors. These farms are intended to 
serve as model farms and as educationalexamples. The Associa- 
tion also offers prizes for the best worked settlers’ farms. 

The work of the cultivation experts is to prepare plans for 
improvement schemes, drainage, laying out farms, to determine 
suitable rotations of crops, etc. 

The Association also attaches much importance to practical 
experiments. As it was founded quite recently, it was only able to 
institute 274 experiments in 1924, whereas in 1925 the number 
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has risen to 1,151. The plans for these experiments are sketched 
out by the General Directorate of Agriculture with the help of 
the superior commissions already mentioned ; the details are then 
worked out by experts, and the results are printed as a pamphlet, 
of which 30,000 copies are distributed gratis. Thirty-five short- 
period courses were held in connection with these experiments. 

The publications of the Associations include a monthly journal, 
Uus Talu (“ The new small farm ”), with a circulation of 16,000, 
and a series of instructive pamphlets (“ The small farmer’s treas- 
ury ”) which are intended to be collected and kept for permanent 
reference. 

In spite of its youth the Association has already 290 branches. 
In 1924 its expenditure amounted to more than 5 million Esthonian 
marks, to which the state contributed 2.6 million. The state 
subsidy for 1925 is 5.4 million. 

The Association has already started a mutual fire insurance 
scheme. It works in close collaboration with the Central Co- 
operative Union. 

Its plans for the immediate future aim at helping the small- 
holder and the occupier of a small parcel of ground. It considers 
that it will be possible to devise more intensive methods of culti- 
vation for the small holding, and to recommend poultry farming, 
etc. for the small parcel. A suitable reorganisation of small farming 
will, it is hoped, make it possible to employ more of what is at 
present surplus labour. 

The paid labourer and his technical training are also matters 
of concern, so much so that up to the present these workers have 
been free to attend the general agricultural courses, etc. There 
are however no figures available to show whether they take advan- 
tage of this privilege ; if they do, it is only when they are out of 
a job. So far no special courses have been arranged for land 
workers, but employers have of course an interest in finding 
hands who understand their work. 

In addition to the Farmers’ Union and the Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, other agricultural societies referred to above are of course 
helped by the state, both by subsidies and by the supply of expert 
advice. 

The numerous exhibitions, many of them promoted and system- 
atically planned by the General Directorate of Agriculture, 
may also be mentioned. 


A few words may be added on general cultural conditions. 
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Some figures will show the increase in the number of organisations 
of various kinds since the war. 
Organisations 1924 

Popular educational societies 229 

Library societies 

Young people’s societies 

Temperance societies 

Choral societies 

School societies 

Sport societies Q 

Various federations of the above societies — 


One result of the land reform has been to transfer to the country 
a better educated and less conservative element than the peasants 
on the old farms. This will necessarily raise the general intellec- 
tual level of the rural population, and finds expression especially 
in the adoption of improved methods of cultivation. 

The state of course supports organisations of a general educa- 
tional and recreational nature, which must help to make life in 
the country pleasanter and more interesting. This, however, 
is a result of the political independence of the people rather than 
of the land reform. 

The Ministry of Education is of opinion that the land reform 
has raised the general level of culture of the people, as the peasant 
population is not only enabled to take a greater interest in general 
educational schemes, but can also contribute more to their cost. 
The Ministry’s reply to a question on this subject by the present 
writer is as follows : 


We can assert that there is a steady growth of spontaneous activities 
for rural] betterment, whether in the field of co-operation, sport, or general 
culture. The number of public libraries is on the increase ; so also is 
the organisation of agricultural courses. In addition to the choral 
societies, which find an outlet in the great national choral festivals 
(at Tallinn in 1924 there were more than 15,000 active participants), 
the villages are taking upacting. Several of the large manorial houses 
on the expropriated estates now serve as schoolhouses, institutes for 
societies, etc. But new houses have also been built for these purposes, 
with the vigorous collaboration of the settlers. There is a federation of 
popular educational societies, which provides the local societies with 
lecturers and teachers. There is a women’s organisation which works 
for similar ends, as also does the federation of temperance societies. 


It may be added that steps are at present being taken to found 
popular high schools on the Finnish or Scandinavian plan. 





2 Some of the scientific institutions belonging to the old landowners still exist, 
though others have come to an end. Both state and people have tried to keep 
up institutions of this kind. 
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Every unprejudiced reader must admit that we have here a 
people and a government which are seriously trying to reach high 
aims. The attainment of political independence has meant freedom 
from the fetters of the Russian despotism, with the consequent 
possibility of spontaneous action along the line of cultural progress. 
But the abolition of the old feudal system of land tenure too has 
burst the bonds of the populace and given them back their freedom 
of action. The consequences are seen in the keenness and truly 
popular activities of the agricultural population — activities 
which find their mainspring in the hope of success. 





Vocational Guidance in the United States 
of America 


The history of vocational guidance in the United States dates 
back to 1908, when fhe first vocational guidance bureau was organised 
at Boston by Professor Frank Parsons. In the system which has 
grown up since that date an important part is played by the schools, 
in most of which the use of school record cards is general ; their activ- 
ities also include in many cases the service of vocational counsellors, 
the collection of occupational information, and special instruction 
on the conditions of work in different industries. The work 
of the schools and the needs of industry are co-ordinated by 
the vocational guidance offices which have been opened in various 
cities by the Junior Placement Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The movement is not yet very widespread, but certain 
phases of it are making rapid progress and increasing attention 
is being paid to research in the various problems connected with 
guidance and to the training of vocational counsellors. 


A NY lengthy discussion of the origin and growth of the voca- 
£\ tional education or guidance movement in the United States, its 
present status and the allied activities carried on in connection 
with the programme; is precluded not only because of space limi- 
tations, but, more important still, by the rapid strides which 
have been made in the development of certain phases of the move- 
ment itself, not to mention the efforts of a large number of individ- 
uals who have made their specific contributions towards its success. 
- It is therefore necessary briefly to consider the subject under such 
broad divisions as origin; present organisation, including the schools, 
medical examinations, psychological tests, and training of voca- 
tional guidance officers; and private institutions or associations, 
with perhaps some mention of certain occupational monographs 
descriptive of the practical methods used in teaching vocational 
guidance in America to-day. 


ORIGIN 


Frank Parsons, former professor of law at Harvard University, 
should be considered the founder of the vocational guidance move- 
ment in the United States. His initiative took the form of courses 
given at the Civic Service House at Boston, which was organised 
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by Meyer Bloomfield in 1901, and of generous counsel to young 
immigrants in search of an occupation. On 23 April 1908 the 
first vocational guidance bureau was opened at the Civic Service 
House with the financial assistance of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw'. The 
organisation and working of the bureau was to be on the following 
principles : 

(1) A director of vocational guidance was to be appointed to 
give his full time to the organisation of vocational advice to 
graduates of the Boston public schools. 

(2) He was to work in co-operation with the educational 
authorities. 

(3) The teachers of the schools were to hold a conference to 
discuss a general plan on which vocational advice may be given. 

(4) The vocational director, in co-operation with the educational 
authorities, should arrange vocational lectures for pupils leaving 
school. 

(5) Special courses should be organised to train teachers for 
this purpose, as well as a series of conferences to discuss the methods 
employed and the results obtained. 

(6) A record should be kept of the number of pupils asking 
for advice, the reasons for the choice made and the results obtained. 
These records should form the basis for the annual reports to be 
submitted to the Boston School Committee. 


Parsons’ views on the subject were published in a posthumous 
work (1909). He considered that there were three different factors 
in the proper choice of a vocation? : 

(1) A clear understanding of yourself, your aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, ambitions, resources, limitations, and their causes. 

(2) A knowledge of the requirements and conditions of success, 
advantages and disadvantages, compensation, opportunities, and 
prospects in different lines of work. 

(3) True reasoning on the relations of these two groups of facts. 


It would appear from the above quotation that the creator 
of vocational guidance in the United States knew little of the 
psychology of youth, and that he appeared to ask for an ideal of 
human perfection almost impossible of attainment by young 
persons of 14 to 16 years of age. His system, moreover, probably 
suffered from the error of being one-sided, since it left out of account 





t John M. Brewer ; The Vocational Guidance Movement, p. 23. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1924. 
* Frank Parsons: Choosing a Vocation, p. 5. Boston and New York, Houghton 
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both the employment exchange as representing the labour market 
and industrial life, and medical advice as a factor indicating the 
influence of physiopathological conditions. At least the idea 
had been started, and the principle definitely formulated that 
everybody has not the same gifts, and that aptitudes and capaci- 
ties must be properly classified to arrive at the result of “ putting 
the right man in the right place ”. 

The interest taken in Parsons’ efforts soon became general. 
The research and propaganda of Bloomfield. Brewer, Davis and 
others Jed to an important movement in favour of the systematic 
organisation of vocational guidance in different Federal States, 
a movement which included a number of manufacturers, teachers 
and school administrative authorities. In 1910 the memorandum 
on the New York budget demanded the creation of an office, to 
be in teuch with teachers in the public schools with a view to direct- 
ing young persons to the careers which would be most useful 
from the point of view of the community'. 

In the years which followed vocational guidance was taken 
up in several towns in Massachusetts, particularly Somerville and 
Newton, as well as in many centres in other States as, for example, 
Berkeley, Cal., Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, Ll., De Kalb, Ill., Gary, Ind., 
Long Beach, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., Mishawaka, 
Ind., Philadelphia, Pa., Rochester, N.Y., and Troy, N.Y. 

The year 1910 was also that of the first vocational guidance 
conference, which took place in Boston. This was followed in 
1913 by a second meeting held in New York, and a third in Michigan. 
Since then conferences have been held at more or less regular 
intervals. 

In most cases the work of vocational guidance was in the hands 
of organisations with private resources, being transferred to the 
schools only later. In fact, at that date the schools and teachers 
were asked to support the vocational guidance movement more 
from the educational standpoint than as an immediate means 
of directing pupils into different occupations. It may be added 
that experiments of this kind were also made by certain Govern- 
ment officers (Forest Service officials of the National Government 
at San Francisco), economic organisations (Chicago Association 
of Commerce), etc., but their efforts were not as important as the 
work of vocational guidance being organised in the schools*. 





1 Meyer BioomrFieLp : Vocational Guidance of Youth. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 
* BREWER : op. cit. 
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From industry itself has come an impetus to the development 
of vocational guidance. As Mrs. Burdick of the Industrial Education 
Service puts it: 


Without doubt the war accelerated the organisation of employment 
departments in industry. Vocational selection became an important 
feature in transferring workers from civilian occupations to war-essential 
industries. This necessitated measuring up the abilities and experiences 
of adults in terms of job requirements and occupational specifications. 
Employment and personnel departments grew rapidly. Physical ex- 
aminations, psychological tests, dexterity tests, and researches of various 
types were instituted to ensure more satisfactory placement of workers 
in factories, stores, and offices. Some of this research work continues 
both in industry and in national organisations which render a service 
to a membership of contributing firms. 


PRESENT ORGANISATION 


On 9 December 1918 a special section, known as the Junior 
Placement Division of the United States Employment Service 
under the American Department of Labour, was created by orde1 
of the Director of that Service and began work in March 1919. 
During its first year of operation the Division set up vocational 
guidance offices in the different States of the Union to organise 
the placement of young persons. Establishment of this Division 
disclosed the limited (field of ‘opportunity in work and the un- 
profitable nature of many juvenile occupations. Operation of the 
Division has been limited by the lack of funds, but to judge from 
the report of its Director the results obtained have proved its 
value. 

According to the report of the Director of the Division’ its 
object is “ to select the right kind of employment for boys and girls 
entering occupational life and to offer employers the best possible 
facilities for the selection of their junior employees”. In this 
work the importance of the part played by the schools in training 
young people to take their place in the economic world has been 
emphasised. Close co-operation has been established with the 
educational authorities in New York, N.Y., Boston, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R.1., Cleveland, Ohio, South Bend, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis.., 
St. Paul, Minn., and Benton Harbour, Mich. Account has also been 
taken of the fact that industry needs a plan for organising proper 
vocational guidance and judicious placement. In pursuit of these 





* UniTeD States DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Annual Report of the Director- 
General of the United States Employment Service to the Secretary of Labour, 1920. 
Report of Junior Division, p. 23. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1920. 
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ends, the Junior Placement Division and the various local offices 
it has opened try to work in as close contact as possible with both 
the schools and industry. It offers the schools “ a scientific means 
of effectively distributing the school product”. It does even more, 
for it considers that education does not end when the pupils leave 
school. Boys and girls placed in positions through its efforts 
are systematically supervised, and the knowledge of their success 
or failure in the occupation is reported to the schools, which are 
thus afforded the means of checking the results of their methods 
of education and given suggestions for improvement. Defects 
in the curricula are brought out in this way ; important changes 
and innovations in industry are immediately brought to the notice 
of educational institutions, which are thus in the position of 
studying and using them scientifically. 

The contact established between the Junior Placement Division 
and employers aims at satisfying the demand for labour in a rational 
way. The Division obtains information on the working of the 
different industries and their labour requirements, and is thus 
able to direct young persons to the occupations which offer the 
most advantages and prospects of success. It also studies the 
different industries in order to be able to supply information on 
the various trades to those concerned — the schools and young 
persons. 

All this work has necessarily led to an improvement in the 
educational institutions for industrial training, as well as in industry, 
which is thus certain that the labour it obtains will be more and 
more fully qualified. Vocational guidance, given in accordance 
with aptitudes and inclination, at the same time helps to solve 
the important question of finding work for everyone, a persou 
not qualified for one trade being quite capable of succeeding in 
another. 

The vocational guidance offices set up and supported by the 
Junior Placement Division scientifically follow up the persons 
they have placed. The observations thus made are used in reports, 
and suggest subjects for industrial research. These in turn give 
material for occupational monographs, ete., which supply infor- 
mation both to the schools and vocational guidance officers. 

' During the year 1 July 1919-30 June 1920 the Junior Placement 
Division established local vocational guidance offices (field offices) 
in 16 cities throughout the United States. In October 1924 the 
total number of these offices was 22, distributed through 13 different 
States. Employment exchanges taking an interest in the subject are 
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to be found in cities in only a dozen States out of the 48 composing 
the Union. 

It is generally recognised that the employment exchanges offer 
undeniable advantages as centres of vocational guidance. They 
are the most suitable centres for securing effective co-operation 
between the schools, which aim at preparing young persons for 
their future activities, and the industrial undertakings, which 
want capable, skilled workers for their factories. By means of 
its regular relations with industry and the publication of occupa- 
tional monographs, the employment exchange is in a position 
to supply teachers with information which the latter can lay before 
young persons who are about to enter industry. Further, its con- 
nection with educational institutions enables it to get into touch 
with the persons who wish for advice in their choice of an occupa- 
tion. The school record supplies information which is the result 
of prolonged observations, and also indicates the physical develop- 
ment of the adolescent. Unfortunately, sufficient importance is 
not attached to this latter information, and it will be seen later 
that the part played by the medical profession in occupational 
guidance in the United States is insignificant, although it is admitted 
a beginning has been made. 

The employment exchanges have been criticised for not 
being equal to their task. Mr. Brewer summarises the criticisms 
under six heads, as follows! : 

(1) The name “ placement ” itself suggests inactivity on the 
part of the young applicants for guidance. 

(2) Placement is never finished. 

(3) Placement does not begin the guidance soon enough. 

(4) Placement officers are tempted to take the viewpoint of 
the employment, and this tends to be detrimental to the schools. 

(5) As at present organised, placement does much for the 
employer without being able to demand much in return, as it has 
to compete with a large number of private employment agencies. 

(6) Instead of vocational guidance being given more importance 
than placement, the reverse is the case. 

At all events, if the organisation of the placement of young 
persons is to satisfy the requirements of rational vocational 
guidance, it must be based on scientific principles, for “only with 
an increasingly scientific attitude can there be any success in 
determining for the interests and ability of the individual the suit- 





' BREWER : op. cit., pp. 109 et sea. 
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ability and availability of the job. Then the placement office 
will cease to be a semi-fortune-telling booth or a place to come 
to if one cannot get a position anywhere else’.”’ 







The School 







While the employment exchanges, as shown above, necessarily 
command prominence, perhaps too much emphasis cannot be 
given to the importance of the educational features of the 
vocational guidance programme in the United States. 

Advisement, guidance, training, placement, and follow-up are 
all considered sequential factors in the programme by officials 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. According to 
information furnished to the Washington Branch of the International 
Labour Office by Mrs. A. L. Burdick of the Industrial Education 
Service, through Mr. J.C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, “ the foundation of scholarship oppor- 
tunities and the establishment of a system of advisers has materially 
reduced the percentage of placements in employment and has 
directed the youth into diversified courses established to meet 
the varying interests and abilities of boys and girls. This is the 
point in the programme where the opportunities in day and part - 
time schools fostered by the Federal Vocational Act are of great 
importance in the guidance programme.” To this, Mrs. Burdick, 
who was a member of the original ‘group under Bloomfield’s in 
struction at Harvard and who has kept in touch with the movement 
since its beginning, adds the following : 



















As the work is organised and administered as an educational function 
under the public school régime in representative centres in the United 
States, it comprises the following activities : 

(1) A system of school records and reports covering in detail the 
physical condition, the psychological status of the individual, and the 
educational attainment and progress of the youth. 

(2) The service of counsellors or advisers. 

(3) Centralisation agencies gathering occupational information. 

(4) An instructional programme for the dissemination of the same. 

(5) An organised employment agency for placement and follow-up. 

. During the war public attention in the United States was 
sharply focused. upon the large proportion of children leaving school 
and being drawn into industry. This break in the youth’s career made a 
very definite point of approach to the guidance problem. Safeguarding 
the transition from school to work, continuing the educational pro- 
gramme of the school-leaver, and facilitating the return to school when- 


























' Dorothea pE ScHWEINITz : “ Vocational Guidance Through the Placement 
Office ”, in School and Society, Vol. XXI1, No. 525, 17 Jan. 1925, p. 70. 
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ever possible, could best be accomplished by public school supervision 
of employed youth. This required the sympathetic co-operation of the 
school, the employer, and the young worker. 

The Federal activities inaugurated almost simultaneously had direct 
bearing upon the growth and expansion of the guidance programme. 

The passage of the Federal Vocational Act in February 1917, allotting 
funds for the development of a differentiated programme of day, part- 
time and evening schools was followed by legislation in 26 States pro- 
viding for the establishment of continuation schools for employed youth 
between the ages of 14 and 18. 

The administration of the Child Labour Amendment, effective 
September 1917 (later declared unconstitutional), disclosed to the public 
the meagre educational attainment of the large number of school- 
leavers and resulted in a nation-wide back-to-school drive. 

With the industrial deflation which followed after the war the 
number of children returning to school and continuing in school increased. 
Coincident with this return has come the development of a diversified 
curriculum of instruction in the junior high schools and vocational 
schools. 

Counsellors, or teachers acting as counsellors, meet the children 
where the work begins to diverge and when there is a possibility of a 
choice between courses which are preparatory for different classes of 
occupations. In the counsellor’s contact with the children the work is 
two-fold —- to find out all that is possible about the child’s capacities 
and interests, and to widen his knowledge of opportunities open to him 
and their attendant requirements. Thus, the effort to serve the individual 
needs of the youth both in school and employment has brought about 
a direct relationship between instruction in school and placement under 
educational supervision. 

The organisation of continuation schools immediately following the 
war period continued the educational responsibility of the public schools 
towards the group of children who had already entered upon work. 
Consequently, placement has figured largely in the vocational guidance 
programme in the continuation school. In the junior high school guid- 
ance it has been manifest in the diversity of educational opportunities 
through trade-finding courses and educational guidance to further 
training. In the senior high school and vocational schools the guidance 
has given a more definite trend to courses which are directed toward 
occupations. 


in the United States the schools co-operate widely in the work 
of vocational guidance. It is even said that this work is mainly 
in the hands of the teachers!. In most public schools in the different 
States the use of school record cards, giving information which 
may be employed in the choice of an occupation, is general. In 
his work on the relations between the schools and occupation, 





' At the moment of writing there is in the press a joint publication prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Junior Employment Service, both of the United 
States Department of Labour. it is understood that this bulletin will present, 
from field investigations, the status of the programme of vocational guidance in 
twelve cities of the United States in which these activities are an integral part of 
the public school system. 
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Bloomfield! gives examples of typical record cards used in the 
Boston and New York schools, which are reproduced below. 


Boston Pusiic ScHOOLS 
Elementary School Vocational Record Card 


School and year 


Parents’ plan for pupil 

Pupil excels in or likes what subjects 

Pupil fails in or dislikes what subjects 

Physique 

Pupil’s plan (a trade, a profession, business) 

Attend school or work next yoar ? ............ ccc cece cc cceceees 

a cccssondensedaraterssvenceasséddanesas sea 

Intend to graduate 

After high school, what ? (College, tech.-normal-trade school, special 
school, work) 

If going to work, where do you expect to work ? 

Sek cnc e hong agichan beta dd a66G6 ob 060s 

ee OE Dias cc ceiinipWispesessuepeeiases'e 

What further education do you intend to get? ................. - 


New York Pusiic ScHoots 
School History of Boy or Girl at Work 
Family name of child 


Year 
‘ General Health 

Frequency of illnesses Character of illnesses 
Physical disabilities To what due? ........ 
Total years in school 
Total school attendance .... Days present.... 
Grades in which irregular 

Not proficient in 
Last school attended Number Grade 
Left : Mo mt.... Absent 





1 Moyer BioomrFietp : Youth, School and Vocation. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906. 
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Not proficient in 
In what school or activities was he successful? .................. 
What are his special interests, aptitudes and talents’? ............ 


For what sort of work or occupation is he best fitted’? ........... 
Why ? 

What were his reasons for leaving school’? ....................... 
In what respect would you disagree ? .................... eee eee 
Was he advised to leave by the school? ......................... 
Why ? 

Did he wish to leave ? 

Did the parent wish him to leave ’? 

Could he have remained at school ? 

i wena Ci tans bb 0b 6 des éceuscensevaccoveceess 
What further schooling has he had ? 

What manual or vocational training has his schooling included ‘ ... 
What further schooling is contemplated ? 

What help did he receive from the school to obtain work ? 
ls cep bie ck eieehl saeecadetiacaeavinspenddeasuc’s 
What is done to keep in touch with him now he is at work !..... 
eS cd Tine Ada igs Oak CORRE ESR aOEE Kaden dee d vee ened saeaeea 


The Boston school record card shows the importance attached 
in the United States to the young man’s own judgment and his 
spirit of initiative, for questions are asked for the special purpose 
of bringing out the pupil’s own preferences and his future plans. 
The pupil is asked in what subjects he excelled at school and the 
reasons why he prefers such and such an occupation. In addition, 
questions are asked as to the place where the pupil wishes to work 
and his intentions with respect to further education. 

A similar card has been drawn up for the pupils in certain 
continuation schools. The one used in Boston is reproduced below 
in view of the important part played by this city in the vocational 
guidance movement!. 


Boston Pusiic ScHoots (1914) 
Personal Record of Pupil Continuation Schools 
Personal Record of 
(First name. Initial. Last name). 
Home address 
Suite or floor 
Date of birth 


Father’s name 
Mother’s name 





Handbook Series, New York. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. 
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(If either parent is not living, so indicate by placing an asterisk before 
the parent’s name.) 

Date of this record Date of leaving school 

Grade on leaving Teacher’s name 


Physical characteristics : 


Special physical defects 
Remarks 


Times present Times absent 

Times tardy 
Geography 
Grammar 


Manual training ..... Cooking 
Penmanship Physical training .... 
Physiology 


High school subjects : 
English 
Foreign language .... Mathematics re ee 
Clerical arts Domestic arts Special talents 


General characteristics : 
Reliable Industrious......... Obedient 
Cheerful Has pupil initiative ?. 
Remarks 
Has pupil indicated any interest which would assist in the selection of 
an occupation ? 
ED oa rs ices wae ny abe Seba ee) bale ew ee obs 
What occupation ? 
( Teacher 
+ Vocational Counsellor ‘ 
Parents’ reference for child’s work 
Previous work record 
Is the aid of the placement bureau desired ? ...................4- 
Remarks 


Do you as 


This record is to be forwarded to the Employment Certificate Office, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The activity of the school is not limited to observation of the 
pupil. The latter is also given some idea of practical and occupa- 
tional conditions by his teacher. Oral instructions, reading, and 
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visual teaching by visits or excursions to industrial undertakings 
and exhibitions, and the display of pictures, lantern slides, and 
films are all used as means of presenting the various subjects. 


Medical Examination 


The part played by the medical profession in vocational guid- 
ance in the United States is very limited and usually indirect. 
If there is any collaboration with the profession, it is usually the 
school doctor who is responsible for giving the vocational guidance 
officer information on the physiopathological record of the can- 
didate and his physique. Although there is this inadequacy as 
to physical examinations and medical attention of youth it should 
not be overlooked that, as previously admitted, a beginning has 
been made. New York City selects from the applicants for jwork 
permits all those who have cardiac difficulties, provides medical 
attention, and special trade instruction in occupations in which 
they may ultimately be placed where their physical conditions 
does not handicap them economically. Milwaukee, Newark, and 
New York have made especial studies of the health of 
continuation school children. 

In the employment exchanges the direct advice of the medical 
profession is not yet sought. But it plays a very important part 
in the industrial undertakings where newly engaged young workers 
are examined. This, however, is a case of vocational selection, 
the object of which is above all to find a man for the job, and not 
a job for the man!. 


Psychological Tests 


Psychological tests have been the subject of much discussion 
in the United States. They have been thought the best method 
of examination to discover “aptitudes”, suggesting that the 
candidate should be directed towards a given occupation. 

Some time ago they came to be regarded more critically, and 





* Detailed information on medical examination for purposes of vocational 
selection will be found in a publication of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu 
cation entitled. The Selection and Placement of Employees, Bulletin No. 49, Employ - 
ment Management Series No. 2, Washington, 1919 ; and in a report of Dr. W. Irving 
CLark on Industrial Medicine in 1922, published in the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene (Cambridge. Mass.), Vol. TV, No. 11, 1923. 
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objections were raised more particularly with respect to the specific 
nature of the tests. In this connection Mr. Henry C. Link writes! : 


The intelligence levels of different occupations overlap each other 
so much and embrace such a wide range of intelligence in each case 
that we cannot use intelligence as a criterion of success at a particular 
job. All that we can say about an individual is that, on the basis of his 
intelligence score, he is qualified for a large number of occupations 
ranging it may be from cobbler to mechanical engineer. Conversely, 
we cannot say that a man’s general intelligence fits him for any 


particular occupation. 


On the same lines another author — Mr. Arthur 8. Otis — has 
drawn attention to the inadequacy of tests for discovering the 
aptitudes of candidates. He states that he was unable to establish 
a correlation between intelligence and success in the occupation 
for a group of about 400 textile workers*. 

On the use of psychological tests by vocational guidance officers, 
whether connected with schools or employment exchanges, Messrs. 
Kornhauser and Kingsbury state that up to the present this has 
not been very widespread. They ascribe this in part to the lack 
of sufficient accurate information about the requirements of differ- 
ent occupations, and also to the fact that “we have almost no 
tests which have proved themselves useful forjvocational guidance ”*. 
In their view one of the most important factors in the choice of 
an occupation is the interest of the candidate in the work he pro- 
poses to take up, an intelligently informed interest and not merely 
a transitory whim. This “is probably one of the most useful 
vocational guides, for interest and ability are ordinarily closely 
related "*. Unfortunately, psychological tests and questionnaires 
devised to discover such interest are still a novelty, and their 
technique is in the experimental stage, but progress is expected 
from them, for “ tests of temperamental and volitional traits may 
sometimes help still further to determine vocational fitness, as 
in all probability will many types of aptitude test ”. 

For practical illustration, reference may be made to the fact 
that the Junior Placement Office at Pittsburgh introduced psycho- 
logical tests in 1920. The officials who used them found after 





1 Henry C. Linx : “ Psychological Tests in Industry ”’, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Volume CX, No. 199, Nov. 1923, pp. 32 
et seq. 

* Arthur S. Ors : “ The Selection of Mill Workers by Mental Tests ”, in Journal 
of Applied Paychology, Volume IX, Dec. 1920, pp. 339-341. 

* KoRNHAUSER and Krinassury : Psychological Tests in Business, p. 156. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

* Tbid., p. 157. 
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a few months that “although the results were satisfactory, the 
time consumed was more than the office personnel could spare, 
and the methods necessary for group testing were inconvenient ”?. 
In consequence a “short” test was devised with the aid of the 
Department of Research and Measurement of the Public Schools 
and the Department of Psychology of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

In view of the great importance still attached to psychological 
tests in the United States, it may be useful to summarise the condi- 
tions they should fulfil, according to Mr. Link®, in order to constitute 
a useful method of investigation in industry. Mr. Link considers 
that the application of psychological tests to industry cannot 
succeed unless it comes through the “ close co-operation of practical- 
minded industrial executives, with individuals technically equipped 
in the psychological method ”. 

In addition, certain preliminary conditions must be fulfilled by 
commonsense improvements in the present methods of engaging and 
employing workers. Among these improvements Mr. Link mentions: 

(1) the use of adequate employment records ; 

(2) the development and maintenance of production records 
for individual employees : 

(3) better methods of engagement, including the adequate 
description of occupations, specific questions for specific occupa- 
tions, and commensense tests of the applicant’s previous training ; 

(4) a more systematic follow-up of newly engaged workers ; 

(5) more intensive training of new employees, whether in 
groups or as individuals. . 

Although these suggestions are intended mainly to serve voca- 
tional selection, they would seem to offer a useful basis for collecting 
material with a view to preparing vocational tests. 


Occupational Monographs 


It has already’ been shown that one of the more important prac- 
tical methods used in vocational guidance consists in descriptive 
monographs on various occupations. In an article on this subject 
Miss May Rogers Lane® states that occupational studies are being 





* Unrrep States DrPARTMENT OF LABOUR, JUNIOR DIVISION Or THE UNITED 
States EmrtoyvMent Service : A Brief Description of the Work in the Junior 
Placement Office at Pittsburgh, by Wesley M. Rosster. Field Work Series, No. 1. 
Washington, 1922. 

2 Link : loc. cit. 

® May Rogers Lange : “‘ Recent Researches in Guidance ”’, in School and Society, 
Volume XX, No. 505, 30 Aug. 1924, p. 208. 
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produced in about a dozen cities in the United States, including 
Boston, Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Berkeley, and New Orleans. These 
studies deal with separate occupations “or fractional fields of 
industry”. They are printed in the form of pamphlets, leaflets 
or bulletins, and are distributed by vocational guidance offices, 
departments or divisions of schools, and university departments 
of education, psychology, or sociology. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, two series of studies are published periodically : one 
consisting of short monographs of five or six pages, giving sum- 
marised information on different occupations, the full reports 
being filed at the Junior Employment Service ; the other consisting 
of bulletins, of 40 to 50 pages, intended especially for use by high 
school and continuation school teachers. These studies are pre- 
pared by junior employment counsellors, senior pupils at Wharton 
School of Finance, students of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the research secretary of the White-Williams Foundation, 
co-operating with the Bureau of Compulsory Education of the 
Junior Employment Service. 

The studies are directed and edited by university professors 
at Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, and Tulane. In California, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Philadelphia, trained research workers 
are engaged in making and directing them. 

In brief, a considerable effort has been made of late to meet 
the increasingly felt need for definite concrete information about 
the different occupations. 

Miss Lane classifies the various monographs by their purpose 
as follows : 

(1) Publications written for teachers ; 

(2) Publications for the use of guidance officers ; 

(3) Publications for young persons in search of employment. 


Their object is therefore : 


(1) To enable teachers to adapt instruction to the future 
vocational requirements of their pupils, especially the instruction 
given during the last years at the public schools (pre-vocational 
education) and in continuation schools. 

(2) To assist vocational guidance officers in placing young 
persons in employment by enabling them to refer applicants to the 
occupations which suit them best. 

(3) To assist pupils while still at school in the choice of an 
occupation. 
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This last point indicates the degree of confidence placed in the 
judgment of the young persons themselves in the United States. 

Writing on the practical use of all these monographs, Miss 
Lane states that it “ is going to be a problem to teachers {and 
counsellors until they have had adequate preparation and wider 
industrial contacts ” 

In general, the occupational studies intended for young persons 
and persons entering on a career give only summary information 
A recent Detroit study, for instance, deals with 59 occupations 
in the space of 58 pages. Nevertheless, they are considered of 
special importance and of great pedagogic value, for they may be 
used “in a general, horizontal survey of the entire occupational 
field, preliminary to more intensive studies and personal contacts ” 
Other publications vary considerably in form, according as the 
information they give on the occupation or occupations studied is 
summarised or detailed. One of the fullest is the Chicago Memo 
randum for Report on Job Analysis and Working Conditions, which 
is subdivided under the two general heads of “ Opportunities for 
training and promotion, and physical conditions in the plant”, 
and “ Analysis of jobs, including tasks, materials, and equipment, 
qualifications, strain and hazards ”’. 


In Philadelphia a general plan has been drawn up as a basis 
for the bulletins to be published. It is reproduced below : 


Part 1. Nature and Importance of the Work. 

Description : characteristics of product or services, specialties 
and sidelines, clientéle or custom. 

Classification : allied occupations in the same and other fields. 

History : beginnings, important changes, and recent progress. 

Importance : number engaged in the work, census data, and 
comparisons. 

Contribution*to social welfare. 


Part II. Opportunities for Employment and Instruction. 
Survey of workrooms : location and description ; with pictures. 
Departmental and occupational organisation of the work according 

to age, sex, and rates of pay ; with chart. 
Junior jobs and qualifications. 
Demand for skilled and unskilled labour. 
Systematic instruction in plants, or apprenticeships. 
Instruction in public and private schools. 
Successful careers of local people. 


Part III. Working Conditions. 
Hours of labour, wages and incomes. 
Health and safety problems of work-room equipment. 
Economic and social welfare of employees : sickness, accident, 
old age and death benefits; banking and thrift facilities ; 
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local trade and employers’ organisations ; other social and 
recreational activities. 

Future of the trade or business. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the vocation. 


Part IV. Job Analyses. 
Principal jobs described in outline as to : 
A. Tasks, materials, and equipment ; 
B. Output quantity and qua ao fh standards ; 
C. Knowledge and skill required 
D. Qualifications of successful tin : 
EK. Strain and hazards of the job. 


Appendix. 


Bibliography. 
Chart of training opportunities. 


For all these studies, the methods of procuring the information 
is the same : the research worker, the vocational guidance officer, 
the employment exchange official, and the university student, 
all obtain their material by observation and enquiry in workshops 
and factories. Library reading plays an insignificant part in 
the work, being used only in drawing up the final report,“ for the 
vital things we need to know have not yet been written in books ”. 

Miss Lane concludes her article with suggestions for concerted 


effort to improve occupational studies. She considers that the 
following requirements are most urgent : 


(1) The need of the educational point of view in our studies instead 
of an advertising, recruiting or commercial point of view. 

(2) The nee of teacher-training courses in the use of occupational 
studies. 

(3) The need of research courses for directors and editors of studies. 

(4) The need of principles for selecting occupations to be studied. 


According to Mr. Franklyn Meine’, the analysis of an occupa- 
tion should not be limited to a simple description of what the 
worker does. A mere mechanical copy of the occupation studied, 
however close, is not much use in practice, for the important thing 
is to bring out its complexities and peculiarly human circum- 
stances and requirements. It is necessary to note not only the 
mental and physical effort involved in an occupation, but also 
its agreeable and disgreeable aspects, which may have an encour- 
aging or depressing effect on the work; the particular aptitudes 
required must also be taken into account, the degree to which 





a Fran'‘slyn MEINE : “‘ Job Analysis for Employment Purposes”, in Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CX, No. 199, Nov. 
1923, pp. 22 et .seq. 


4 
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the work is automatic, the opportunities for improvement to be 
obtained by practice, etc. 

Secondly, it is important to distinguish clearly between the parts 
played by the worker and the machine. 

Thirdly, specific and concrete description is necessary, for 
analyses which simply record the presence or absence of such 
qualities as diligence, patience, etc., are of little practical value. 

Finally, quantitative estimates of the requirements of an occu- 
pation or its characteristics help to increase the objective value 
of the study of the occupation, and allow of comparisons’. 


Training of Vocational Guidance Officers 


As indicated, about half a dozen cities have research depart- 
ments engaged in the careful investigation and compilation of 
material for both vocational advisers and pupils in the public 
schools. The State of New York has provided State aid for 
counsellors, set up standards of certification, and provided courses 
of training. Courses in specialised phases of vocational guidance, 
both in the summer term and during the regular school year, 
are offered by a number of American colleges and universities. 
These include Swarthmore, Hunter, and Goucher Colleges, 
and such universities as Harvard, Boston, Columbia, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Wisconsin, California, Indiana, and 
Michigan. 

The outline of the Boston University course is as follows : 


Objects : 


(a) To provide instruction and practical training in the duties of 
vocational counsellors in schools, philanthropic agencies, and business 
establishments. 

(6) To afford opportunity for the study of vocational problems in 
education and educational problems in employment. 

(c) To open the way for contributions, based on reading, research, 
and service, toward more socially effective material and processes in 
education and employment. 

(d) To enable school departments to undertake tentative experi- 
ments in vocational guidance. 








’ The question of occupational monographs has for some time been under the 
consideration of American manufacturers who wish to secure the careful selection 
of their workers. Information on the question has been published by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education of Washington in a study entitled Job Specifica 
tions (Bulletin No, 45, Employment Management Series No, 3 ; 1920). 
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Methods — Topics : 
Lectures — conferences — reading — research — field work — reports. 


I. Vocational guidance as a modern social problem. 
(a) The need for vocational guidance. 
(6) Agencies for vocational guidance. 
(c) The chief problems of vocational guidance. 
(2) Terminology. 


II. Elements in the choice of a vocation. Foundations in vocational 
efficiency. 
(a) General survey. 
(6) Educational influences. 
(c) Social influences. 
(d) Economic influences. 


Ill. Factors in vocational guidance. 

(a) General survey. 

(6) The occupations. 
(1) Thestudy of occupations for vocational guidance purposes. 
(2) Scientific management and scientific placement. 
(3) Hiring, promotion, and discharge. 

(c) The individual. 

(dq) Agencies for employment. 
(1) The labour exchanges. 
(2) Juvenile employment and after-care committees. 
(3) Placement agencies. 

(e) Educational readjustments. 

({) Co-operative effort. 


IV. The practice of vocational guidance. 
(a) In schools. 
(6). In vocation bureaus and other agencies : in industry. 
(1) The duties and equipment of a vocational counsellor. 
(2) The technique of vocational guidance. 
(3) Problems: case work. 


V. Summary and cautions. Review and literature. 































VI. Methods of organisation. 






Related practical work (optional) : 
Part I. Study of vocational agencies by prearranged visits. 


Part II. Assignment to an elementary, high, or vocational school, 
in co-operation with the school counsellor. 


Part III. Assignment to a factory or mercantile establishment 


in co-operation with employment manager, and educational or 
welfare manager. 










Private Offices 






In addition to offices assisted and supervised by the Federal 
authorities, there are private vocational guidance institutions, 
such as the Vocational Service for Juniors of the City of New York, 
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which was set up in July 1919 and re-organised in October 1920°. 
The Service is privately financed, except that the Education 
Department of New York State supplies the premises for the three 
employment exchanges free of charge. 

The work of the Service is divided into three sections for 
(1) school advising, (2) scholarship selection and supervision, and 
(3) placement. The section which co-operates with the schools has 
appointed counsellors in twelve schools. For the purposes of 
employment, the organisation maintains a central office and three 
district employment exchanges in Manhattan. Every child is 
registered at a private interview and every job is investigated by 
personal visit. 

To give some idea of the work of the exchanges, the following 
figures may be quoted : during the six months September 1923 
to March 1924, 6,292 requests for workers were received from em- 
ployers. Of these, 2,210 were for factory jobs, 1,304 errand boy 
jobs, 1,271 office jobs, 781 mercantile jobs, work as shop assistants, 
packers, etc., 437 other commercial jobs, 187 part-time jobs, 
and the remainder were classed as miscellaneous. 

The number of young persons leaving school who applied for 
advice or employment during these six months was 5,462°. Of 


this total, 3,687 were referred to jobs and 2,155 were actually 
placed’. 


Vocational Guidance Associations 


The National Vocational Guidance Association was created 
to co-ordinate the different parts of the movement in the United 
States. It has branches in the large towns of about eight States, 
and it works in agreement with the Junior Division of the United 
States Department of Labour at Washington. 

In January 1923 the Association held a conference at 
Washington‘ to discuss the present position of vocational guidance 





1 Tt should be observed that this Service was affiliated to the Junior Division 
of the United States Employment Service during the war, and separated from it 
only in 1919. 

* This figure is not very high for a city with a population of 5,000,000. For 
purposes of comparison it may be recalled that in Berlin, with a population of 
3,800,000, the number of consultations given by the vocational guidance offices 
in the year ending 30 June 1923 was 33,691. 

3 Dr. Hayes, at the Annual Meeting of the Personnel Research Federation, 
1924. Report hy W.V. BincHam in the Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. II, 
No, 3, July 1924, p. 98. 

* The last Conference of the Association was held at Cincinnati, 19-21 February 
1925. 
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and the measures which should be indicated in a programme for 
future action. The following resolutions were adopted! : 


(1) The promotion of scientific research into vocational guidance 
is urgent. 

(2) The intensive following up of individual cases is one of the most 
important scientific tasks in the study of vocational guidance. 

(3) An important line of research is that dealing with the relation- 
ship between success in different Pe ke of occupations and information 
on individuals obtained through educational records, psychological and 
physical tests, etc. 

(4) Means should be found for preparing, co-ordinating and distri- 
buting vocational information, especially for the use of teachers and 


children in schools. 
(5) The Association should publish in its bulletin digests of reports 


of investigation into vocational guidance. 
(6) Personal work in schools and colleges should be organised and 


co-ordinated. 


Personnel research has been defined by Mr. Robert M. Yerkes? 
as “the study, by scientific methods, of man in, relation to the 
trades, arts and professions. It is concerned with the human, 
as contrasted with the mechanical, factors in agriculture, industry, 
commerce, government, education, and other occupational spheres. ” 

There is in the United States an association, entitled the 


Personnel Research Federation, which studies the human factor in 
occupations. The programme laid down at its 1924 meeting included 
research into the results obtained in industrial concerns from the 
use of trade tests, aptitude tests, intelligence tests, etc., and an inves- 
tigation of the relation of initial learning rate to ultimate ability’. 


The above account will have shown that the vocational guidance 
movement in the United States is taken seriously and, although 
not very widespread, is worthy of attention from the point of view 
of quality. As yet it may be said that the chief part is played by 
the school, and that the programme of vocational guidance is 
drawn up largely from the educational standpoint. In this matter, 
too, the American outlook is reflected, for nearly every where there 
are indications of the extent to which the United States values and 
trusts the spirit of initiative of the young persons themselves and 
their power to understand, weigh different factors, and decide. 





1 «Conference on Vocational Guidance ”’, in Journal of Personnel Research, 
Vol. I, No. 11, March 1923, p. 521. 

* Robert M. YERKEs : ‘‘ What is Personnel Research? ” in Journal of Personnel 
Research, Vol. I, No. 2, June 1922, p. 56. 

* W. V. BrneuamM : Personnel Research Federation, Report of Annual Meeting, 
** Proposed Research Projects ”’, in Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. I11, No. 3, 
July 1924, p. 103. 
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A Proposal for National Insurance in Australia 


INTRODUCTION 
Scope of Enquiry 


In September 1923 the Australian Government appointed a Royal 
Commission of seven persons — Senators or Members of Parliament — 
to enquire into and report upon 

“‘(a) National Insurance as a means of making provision for casual 

sickness, permanent invalidity, old age and unemployment; and 

“(b) The operation of the maternity allowance system with a 

view to the incorporation with national insurance of a scheme 
for securing effective pre-natal and other assistance to mothers.” 


The scope of the enquiry was later widened to include “ the question 
of amending the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908-1923, so as to 
provide for the payment of destitute allowances ’”’. It should be observed 
that the important subject of survivors’ insurance was not comprised 
within the terms of reference of the Commission, and consequently was 
not investigated. 

The Commission published in June 1925 its first Report’, which 
treats of benefits in case of sickness, invalidity, maternity, and old age, 
and proposes a scheme for providing adequate medical treatment for 
the people. The subjects of unemployment insurance and destitute 
allowances are still under examination and will form the matter of a 
separate report, together with the questions of membership, finance, 
and administration, which can only be solved after consideration of all 
sections of the enquiry. 

The present report is most valuable and interesting both as providing 
@ unique survey of facts concerning workers’ insurance in Australia 
to-day, and as making a number of recommendations of a bold and novel 
character for a system of national insurance. Some of the important 
sections of the report are quoted verbatim in the following summary. 


Need for National Insurance in Australia 


“The estimated number of wage and salary earners in Australia, 
males between the ages of 16 and 65 years, and females between the ages 
of 16 and 60 years, as at 30 June 1924, was as follows: 





1 PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA : First Progress Report 
of the Royal Commission on National Insurance (Casual Sickness, Permanent 
Invalidity, Maternity, Old Age). Green, Government Printer for the State of Vic- 
toria, 1925. 53 pp. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN AUSTRALIA, BY AGE GROUPS 





Age group 


Males 


Females 


Total 





16-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


Total 


172,000 
192,000 
179,000 
172,000 
142,000 
117,000 
96,000 
87,000 
71,000 
50,000 


100,000 
102,000 
58,000 
35,000 
24,000 
18,000 
14,000 
11,000 
8,000 


272,000 
294,000 
237,000 
207,000 
166,000 
135,000 
110,000 

98,000 

79,000 

50,000 





1,278,000 


370,000 


1,648,000 




















‘“‘ The estimated average adult wage for a full week’s work as at 
30 June 1924 was £4. 14s. 3d. for males, and £2. 10s. for females. 

“The wage earner is generally unable to provide. unaided, for the 
circumstances arising from his incapacity to work. His economic posi- 
tion is also seriously affected by the sickness of his wife or dependants. 
Very often, under present conditions, these unfortunate circumstances 
necessitate an immediate request for charitable assistance. Efforts, - 
similar to those in most countries, have been made by the people in 
Australia towards mutual assistance during periods when, as the result 
of sickness, accident, or old age their earning capacity is reduced, and 
when, in addition, the exceptional requirements of the occasion have 
to be met. Some wage-earneis have voluntarily made efforts to provide 
for themselves through the formation of friendly societies, trade union 
benefit funds, establishment funds and other mutual associations ; 
many employers of labour have assisted in the establishment of benefit 
funds for their employees; workers’ compensation legislation has 
enforced provision for compensation for industrial accidents and diseases ; 
State Governments provide funds for charitable relief and institutions 
for free treatment of the indigent sick and for the care of the aged and 
the infirm ; numerous private, religious, and local government organi- 
sations provide nursing and other charitable assistance ; whilst the 
Commonwealth Government has made provision for the payment of 
old-age and invalid pensions and the maternity allowance. Some pro- 
vision is, therefore, being made in Australia at the present time for the 
wage earner during such periods of incapacity to work, but only in 
a moderate and generally inadequate manner, by organisations which, 
in many cases, have the inherent defects of all similar voluntary schemes. 
It is obvious from the efforts of these organisations that the main prin- 
ciple of National Insurance, i.e. the provision of assistance to the wage 
earner when incapacitated for work, is generally acknowledged through- 
out Australia. These existing organisations represent a stage in the 
evolution of National Insurance, and furnish conclusive evidence of the 
necessity for the institution of a national scheme in Australia. 

“« Existing systems of mutual and other assistance in Australia have 
failed to adequately assist the majority of wage earners to make provision 
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for the difficult circumstances in which they may be placed as the result 
of sickness, accident, permanent invalidity, and old age. It is estimated 
that only approximately 524,000 out of a total of 1,648,000 wage and 
salary earners have made voluntary efforts to provide for themselves 
through mutual associations. The majority, although they have a 
constant anxiety as to the possibilities of such unfortunate circumstances, 
have failed owing either to financial inability, lack of thrift and fore- 
sight, or to a number of other causes, to make provision voluntarily 
against the risks of sickness and accident. Most schemes in operation 
in Australia have certain restrictions placed upon them which debar 
many wage earners from availing themselves of the benefits offered, 
and thus often fail to provide assistance for those who most need it. 
Nevertheless, many of the numerous existing schemes are worthy of 
encouragement as they are carrying out very desirable objects, and have 
undoubtedly, in many instances, been of great assistance and benefit- 
Some are mainly charitable organisations, and it is not desirable that the 
philanthropic motives of the people should be discouraged, but on the 
other hand the recipient of charity in many instances loses his self- 
respect and spirit of independence. As the result of the multiplicity of 
these organisations throughout the Commonwealth, and the diversity 
of the purposes for which they have been created, there is considerable 
overlapping, duplication, unnecessary competition, waste of effort, 
and a very apparent Jack of co-ordination and uniformity, together 
with numerous resultant anomalies arising from unscientific methods. 
The majority operate mainly in the more heavily populated areas, 
and lack suitable machinery for the less populated areas, where often 
agsistance is as urgently required. A systematic method of relieving 
the economic burden resulting from the wage earner’s incapacity to 
work will considerably reduce the number of cases of destitution, and the 
only equitable method of distributing the burden is by insurance. 
“The Commissioners are, therefore, of the opinion that it is both 
desirable and necessary that the Commonwealth Government institute 
a compulsory system of National Insurance in Australia which will 
provide for the payment of sickness, invalidity, maternity, and super- 
annuation benefits to insured members. It is considered that only by 
governmental control and supervision can equitable arrangements be 
made whereby definite and adequate benefits will be guaranteed to all 
insured members, with that necessary economy in cost of administra- 
tion, uniformity of method, effective co-ordination and unbiased control 
of the various sections of one comprehensive scheme. A compulsory 
basis is recommended, provided the system is supervised by the Govern- 
ment, as compulsory provisions can be effectively controlled by a 
national organisation only, and there are no valid reasons why the 
Government should transfer its functions and responsibilities to private 
institutions. Where voluntary schemes have been established in other 
countries they have generally failed to satisfactorily achieve their pur- 
pose, as is indicated by the universal tendency to change from voluntary 
to compulsory principles. There are no grounds for the assumption that 
if a voluntary scheme were instituted in Australia it would not have the 
inherent defects of all such schemes, which, as has been conclusively 
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proved, fail to provide for those who most need assistance, cannot 
be effectively and generally applied, and only attract the more thrifty. 
Nevertheless, the continuance of existing voluntary mutual associations 
should be encouraged as supplementaries to the national scheme. 

“On reviewing such reports and data as are available relating to 
the operations of national schemes of insurance in other countries, it 
was found that provision for incapacity is generally made by the payment 
of a cash benefit during incapacity, by arrangements for medical treat- 
ment during sickness, and by the organisation of preventive measures 
against sickness and accident. The Commissioners are of the opinion 
that casual sickness, permanent invalidity, old age, and maternity should 
be similarly provided for in Australia as follows : 


**(A) Under a National Insurance Fund, in which provision is 
made for definite financial assistance to insured members which 
will relieve the economic stress occasioned by the above-mentioned 
circumstances. The greatest and constant anxiety of the worker is 
the possibility of the serious financial difficulties in which he and 
his dependants will be placed as the result of these contingencies. 
The average wage earner is unable during his working life to provide, 
unaided, for all circumstances throughout life, and only by a govern- 
mental system of insurance can the wage earner be assisted to make 
adequate financial provision which will give that essential feeling 
of security, and which will have beneficial results in encouraging 
thrift and mutual assistance, mitigating poverty, allaying social 
unrest, and furthering national efficiency. For this reason, it is con- 
sidered that a National Insurance Fund providing for the payment 
of definite cash benefits to all insured members should be instituted. 

*(B) Under a National Health scheme, which will aim at 
adequate medical treatment for the people, and which will also 
provide the requisite machinery for the prevention of sickness and 
accident. It is generally recognised that the payment of a cash 
benefit does not alone provide the essential and desirable objects 
of any scheme from the standpoint of national health; adequate 
facilities for medical treatment should also be made available and, 
in addition, as much sickness and accident is undoubtedly prevent- 
able, efficient preventive measures must be put into operation in 
the interests of the insured member, of national health, and of the 
insurance scheme itself. The Commissioners, however, after review- 
ing the reports of the experience of other countries, are of the opinion 
that it is not desirable that these provisions should be included 
in any scheme providing for financial benefits, but that they should 
be dealt with under a definite National Health scheme which, 
although closely related to the objects of the National Insurance 
Fund, can be more effectively and satisfactorily dealt with if dis- 
sociated from the administration of the financial benefits. Where 
medical benefits have been administered under a scheme providing 
for cash benefits also, they have invariably been limited and have 
proved inadequate, whilst the increasing cost of the former has had 
a detrimental effect on the provision of the latter. ” 
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The remainder of the report is accordingly divided into two portions 
relating respectively to the cash benefits to be provided out of the 
National Insurance Fund and to the National Health Scheme; in the. 
following pages the principal facts and conclusions there given will be 
summarised. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE FuND BENEFITS 


Under this heading will be considered in turn the cash benefits to 
be paid out of the National Insurance Fund in case of (1) sickness, 
(2) accident, (3) invalidity, (4) maternity, (5) old age, (6) burial, (7) family 
responsibilities. 


Sickness 


Friendly societies are the principal organisations for providing 
cash benefits in case of sickness. The membership amounted in 1923 
to 524,000, representing 9 per cent. of the total population and 30 per 
cent. of the total wage earners. It is not, however, growing as fast as 
the population, and is suffering from a lack of young entrants. The 
societies paid sick pay in 1922 for a period corresponding to an average 
of ten days per member. In fact, 18 per cent. of members receive sick 
pay each year and the average duration of actual sickness was nine 
weeks. Hence it appears that at least one-sixth of wage earners require 
financial assistance on account of sickness every year. The friendly 
societies’ experience of women from the sickness standpoint has been 
unsatisfactory, and that of women’s societies in Victoria has warranted 
the statement that from ages 18 to 50 their sickness rate is about 50 per 
cent. in excess of the rate experienced by men’s societies. There is a great 
variation in morbidity between different occupations. 

“* Members residing in farming districts are the best risks from a 
friendly society standpoint ; in manufacturing centres the sickness 
experience is high, whilst in timber areas the payments are heavy owing 
to the numerous accidents to members. This fact emphasises the neces- 
sity for a national scheme, as serious objection is raised to sectional 
schemes, under which those with heavy sickness experience receive 
lower benefits, whilst others with better experience are able to accumu- 
late huge reserves, and to pay higher benefits, for the same rate of 
contribution. The essential basis of a national insurance scheme is the 
even distribution of the risks amongst all the insured members in one 
collective group. ” 

The sickness benefits provided by the friendly societies are generally 
roughly similar in rate and duration. They have not increased in pro- 
portion to the rise in the cost of living but have remained the same as 
they were 40 years ago ; this is perhaps to some extent responsible for 
the falling off in membership. Male members are entitled, according 
to the society to which they belong, to from 20s. to 22s. 6d. per week 
for the first 26 weeks’ sickness ; from 10s. to 22s. 6d. per week for the 
second 26 weeks ; from 5s. to 10s. per ;week for the third 26 weeks; 
and thereafter 5s. per week so long as the sickness continues. Female 
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members are usually entitled to half benefits, for which they pay half 
contributions. Juveniles are seldom eligible for benefit. The majority 
of societies require each new member to pass through a probationary 
period (from 3 to 12 months, according to the society), during which 
only half benefits are payable. 

The Commission considered the rates of benefit to be inadequate. 
It believed that the stronger tendency to malinger with a higher rate of 
benefit could be countered by more efficient supervision. It recom- 
mended : . 

(1) That a sickness benefit of 30s. a week be payable to all adult 
insured members during the first six months ; 

(2) That a sickness benefit not exceeding 20s. a week be payable 
to insured members under the age of 21. 

It was estimated that the weekly rate of contribution (in pence) 
required to provide such a benefit would be : 


Age at Men Women Age at Men Women 
entry entry 
d. d. d. d. 


16 6.2 6.0 35 7.2 6.6 
25 6.3 6.0 45 8.8 7.9 


Benefit would cease at 65 in the case of men and 60 in the case of 
women. 


Accident 


In 1923 the deaths from accident in Australia represented 5 per cent. 
of the total deaths (7 per cent. of male deaths, 2 per cent. of female). 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in every State of the Common- 
wealth provides for accidents attributable to industry. The rates of 
compensation for industrial accidents are different in every State — the 
maximum weekly payments vary from 30s. to £5. There are, however, 
the non-industrial accidents which also throw a heavy burden on the 
wage earner and therefore require to be covered under the national 
insurance scheme. The members of friendly societies receive the same 
benefit without distinction in cases of sickness and accident. 

It was suggested to the Commission that the national insurance 
scheme should combine workmen’s compensation with other benefits. 

“One of the difficulties of the British scheme is that the worker, 
when he is eligible for the various benefits, has to apply to a number 
of different organisations for payment. The desirable object of a system 
of national insurance is the combination under one administration of 
all provisions for assistance to the wage earner during all circumstances 
of incapacity to work. In other countries provision is made that where 
incapacity results from an accident for which compensation is payable 
under the Workers’ Compensation Act, the national insurance benefit 
payable is restricted to the amount by which such workers’ compen- 
sation is less than the benefits provided under the scheme. The Com- 
missioners, therefore, recommend that equivalent benefits be payable 
to insured members when incapacitated for werk as the result of an 
accident, and that the question of including workers’ compensation 
legislation under the National Insurance Fund administration should 
be fully considered. ” 
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Invalidity 


It is even more necessary to provide benefit in case of permanent 
invalidity than in case of temporary sickness, because the wage earner’s 
resources, while they might tide him over a short period, will not suffice 
to maintain him indefinitely. As has already been stated, the friendly 
societies pay usually 5s., or sometimes 10s., a week in case of sickness 
lasting beyond a year. These sums were considered by the Commission 
to be altogether inadequate. 

Friendly societies will only admit to membership persons who are 
medically certified to be in sound physica] and mental health, and 
consequently a section of the population which stands in the greatest 
need of help is unable to obtain the advantages of belonging to a society. 
The Commission considered that all persons regardless of health must 
be allowed to enter national insurance. 

The main provision for invalidity is made under the Commonwealth 
Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908-1923. A gratuitous pension 
not exceeding 17s. 6d. a week is payable, subject to certain property 
and income qualifications, to all persons over 16 years of age who are 
permanently incapacitated for work. In 1924 there were 42,617 pen- 
sioners in the Commonwealth. Some of these must naturally have been 
members of friendly societies and in receipt of benefit as such, but their 
numbers are not stated ; the rate of pension is not reduced on account 
of benefit received from friendly societies. 

“ The loss in production as the result of. workers in the early and 
middle ages becoming permanently invalided, and the increasing financial 
burdens which the payment of these pensions involves, indicate that 
urgent action should be taken to institute preventive health services 
which aim at a reduction of the incidence of invalidity. A considerable 
proportion of the invalidity for which Commonwealth invalid pensions 
are now being paid is stated to be the result of diseases which are pre- 
ventable, and that 32 per cent. of the persons to whom invalid pensions 
were paid during the period 1910-1915 were suffering from the after 
effects of infectious diseases.” 

The Commission recommended that an invalidity benefit of 20s. a 
week be payable to insured members during incapacity lasting beyond 
six months. 

The weekly rate of contribution (in pence) required to provide such 
@ benefit up to age 65 in the case of men and up to age 60 in that of 
women is estimated to be : 


Age at Men Women Age at Men Women 
—_ d d 


16 , 5 4.5 3.2 
25 . i 7.5 5.1 


Friendly societies afford no cash benefits in case of maternity, but 
often arrangements are made with the society’s doctor for attendance 
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at a reduced fee, and dispensaries established by societies supply 
gratuitously the materials required in maternity cases. 

Under the Commonwealth Maternity Allowance Act, 1912, a sum 
of £5 is payable to every mother, other than an Asiatic or aboriginal 
native, who gives birth to a child in Australia. These allowances are 
claimed and paid in respect of almost every birth, whether the parents 
need the money or not. This scheme is defective in that it fails to ensure 
that every mother shall have adequate medical attendance. It is interest- 
ing to remark that the allowance has not, so far as statistics show, 
affected infantile mortality or the number of puerperal deaths of mothers. 

The Commission found ‘“ that measures should be instituted which 
will provide for adequate medical attendance at every case of confine- 
ment’. Moreover, it recommended that the lump sum cash benefit 
of £5 be converted into a weekly payment of 20s. a week during two 
weeks preceding confinement and four weeks afterwards. It was con- 
sidered that the cost, like that of the existing allowances, should be 
borne exclusively by the Commonwealth. 


Old Age 


Friendly societies do not provide superannuation benefits for their 
members. Nevertheless, numerous government, municipal, banking 
and other institutions have established such benefits for their employees, 
to the number of about 140,000. Many life insurance companies afford 
facilities to employers who wish to provide annuities for retiring workers. 

It is, however, the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-Age Pensions 
Act, 1908-1923, which is chiefly relied upon for the maintenance of 
the aged. Under this Act, a pension of 17s. 6d. a week is due to every 
male aged 65 and every female aged 60, subject to certain restrictions 
relating to property, income, and length of residence. 

“It has been suggested that the payment of old-age pensions on 
the basis of services rendered tends to discourage thrift, whilst voluntary 
schemes fail to attract other than the more thrifty. There is no evidence, 
however, to support the former suggestion.” 

In 1924 there were 113,000 old-age pensioners, of whom 80 per cent. 
were in receipt of the maximum pension. It appears that of every 
100 persons born in Australia, 50 will be living at age 65, and 16 of these 
will claim the pension. Thus one person in six born in Australia will 
require a pension to support him in old age. 

The Commission decided against old-age insurance by industry, 
precisely because the average working life varied from one occupation 
to another, and some workers could get a higher pension for the same 
contribution than others. Moreover, it refused to vary the pension 
according to earnings, on the ground that “‘ benefits and contributions 
based on wages make the system very complex and necessitate a very 
appreciable increase in the administrative cost of the scheme, which 
is not compensated for by the increase in benefits.” 

The recommendation of the Commission was to the effect that 

20s. a week should be paid to insured men over 65 and to insured women 
over 60. 
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The weekly contribution required to meet the cost of such pensions 
would be as follows : 


Age at Men Women e Women 
entry 
8. d. s. d. 


8. . 5 5 
16 0 9.4 1 7.3 : ' 4 10.4 
25 1 3.0 2 7.5 10 8.4 

Friendly societies generally provide for the payment of a funeral 
benefit at the death of a member and the majority of members contrib- 
ute for this benefit. The benefit is not in the nature of a sum provided 
under life assurance, but is intended solely to cover funeral costs. The 
laws of the several States indeed prohibit friendly societies from paying 
more than a prescribed maximum sum as funeral benefit (£50-£300, 
according to the State). The average ordinary funeral benefit is about 
£35. 
A very large business in burial insurance is carried on by fourteen 
industrial assurance companies. In 1922 they had 1,061,569 policies 
in force for £35,303,233, so that the average sum assured is about the 
same as the average friendly society benefit. This business has increased 
considerably in recent years, but is almost entirely confined to cities. 
Most of the companies are mutual societies, and all the profits are 
returned to the policy holders. A great many policies lapse : in one com- 
pany, 61.5 per cent. of policies lapsed in the course of five years. The 
cost of management is generally about 35 per cent. of premiums. 

In addition to these two agencies — private companies and friendly 
societies — providing funeral benefits specifically for the wage earners, 
there is ordinary life assurance. At the end of 1922, there were 769,893 
ordinary life and endowment policies in force of an average value of 
£256. At the same date the sum assured by 769,893 ordinary and 
1,061,569 industrial policies combined amounted to £232 million, or 
£41 per head of population; besides, it must be remembered that 
524,000 members of friendly societies were contributing for funeral 
benefits averaging £35 each. 

In view of the wide extension of burial insurance, the Commission 
considered that it was not necessary to include itin the national insur- 
ance scheme at first, though later on its inclusion might ‘‘ be worthy 
of further consideration when the experience of the administration of 
other benefits can be reviewed ”’. 

A funeral benefit of £50 (the amount which was suggested as ade- 
quate) would need a weekly contribution (in pence) of : 


Age at Men Women Age at Men Women 
entry entry 
d. d. d. d. 


16 2.5 2.3 35 5.2 4.9 
25 3.5 3.2 45 8.6 8.7 


The contributions of men cease at 65 and those of women at 60, 
benefit being payable at any time. 
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Family Responsibilities 


** In order to equitably provide for the distinction between the single 
men, married men without dependants, and married men with depen- 
dants, a supplementary allowance in respect of each dependent child 
under age sixteen should be paid to the wage earner during incapacity 
resulting from sickness, accident, and old age; such allowance to be 
additional to other benefits receivable by him. The payment of this 
allowance will remove many anomalies which arise where a flat rate of 
benefit only is paid, and is a necessary extension to any system of 
National Insurance which aims at an equal distribution of the risks and 
an equal distribution of benefits amongst all wage earners insured under 
a collective scheme. The incidence of the burden on the wage earner 
when incapacitated for work varies in accordance with the number of 
his dependent children, and National Insurance is an especially suitable 
method of assisting him to make provision to meet future contingencies.” 

The Commission recommended that an allowance of 5s. a week be 
payable in respect of each child under age 16 of an insured member 
incapacitated for work. 

The weekly rate of contribution (in pence) required to pay this 
allowance — men only contributing (up to age 65) — would be : 


Age at Men Age at Men 
entry entry 


16 ‘ 35 
25 : 45 


NATIONAL HEALTH SCHEME 


As already stated, the Commission considered that a national health 
scheme should be instituted to provide adequate medical treatment for: 
the people, and the requisite machinery for the prevention of sickness 
and accident, such machinery to be quite distinct from that of the 
National Insurance Fund. In the portion of the report which deals 
with this scheme, the Commission is generally content to present the 
facts concerning the actual organisation of medical aid, and expresses 
itself in the form of suggestions rather than of positive recommendations. 
Its main idea is that the functions of the Commonwealth and State 
Health Departments should be enlarged so as to enable them to ensure 
the provision of adequate medical services. especially in case of mater- 
nity. No detailed plan is put forward, however. 

The description and criticism of the actual medical organisation of 
the Commonwealth is grouped under three heads : (1) medical benefits, 
(2) institutional treatment, and (3) preventive health services. 


Medical Benefits 


Friendly societies in Australia contract wherever possible with local 
medical practitioners for medical attendance on members and their 
families at a certain rate per member. If there are several doctors acting 
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for each local branch, a member has freedom of choice among them. 
Members whose income exceeds a certain limit are not entitled to medical 
attendance. The services rendered include only those which could be 
expected from a general practitioner. There are no arrangements for 
obtaining the services of surgeons to perform major operations. In some 
districts several societies have associated together for the purpose of 
forming a medical institute, at which a full-time medical officer is 
employed to attend upon members. 

The Commission considered that the medical service provided by 
the friendly societies for their membership of half a million was satis- 
factory in the towns, where hospitals were available, but not so in the 
country where there are no specialists or facilities for special treatment. 
It did not pronounce in favour of any method of organising medical 
service, but stated merely that “ health supervision is not necessarily 
a subject for insurance, and medical benefit is essentially a matter for 
the Health Department, as a part of a National Health System, as 
distinct from a National Insurance Scheme.” 

The supply of drugs is the affair of each branch of a friendly society 
individually. Three methods may be adopted. In urban districts there 
is generally a special dispensary established by the local branches of 
various societies. In smaller towns the branches enter into contracts 
with private chemists for the supply of drugs to their members. In some 
country districts no chemist is available and similar contracts are 
entered into with the society’s doctor who himself performs the dis- 


pensing. 


Few additional medical benefits are provided by friendly societies. 
In some branches arrangements have been made for dental treatment 
at reduced rates, while in others hospital treatment is paid for in return 
for a slightly higher contribution (2s. 6d. a year extra). 


Institutional Treatment 


At the end of 1922 there were 18,969 beds available in all general 
hospitals in the Commonwealth, that is to say, 3.3 beds per 1,000 of 
population. This is considered a low figure, and in reality it is lower 
because there are too few hospitals in the towns, and ample accom- 
modation in the country hospitals. During the winter and during epidemics 
institutional accommodation in the towns is altogether inadequate. 
The provision of institutional treatment in sparsely populated areas 
could be facilitated by an efficient ambulance service. 

Many public hospitals are controlled directly by the Government, 
or are under a special central body in each State, which endeavours to 
obtain as much local financial support as possible by charity and fees 
from patients, to supplement the subsidy which it receives from the 
State (mainly intended to cover the cost of treating the indigent). 

The system according to which the patient is charged for treatment 
in public hospitals varies from State to State. In some States a flat 
rate of 7s. 6d. a day is charged to all patients, operations being paid 
for in addition. In others the charge varies according to the patient’s 
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means. In some hospitals persons earning more than a certain income 
are not admitted. 

The Commission considered that the voluntary system of contrib- 
uting fees and subscriptions to hospitals together with the provision 
of government subsidies was preferable to a system whereby the whole 
cost is borne out of taxation. 

** Maternity hospital accommodation is generally inadequate, and 
the establishment of more maternity hospitals is very necessary in the 
interests of women and children, as well as for the training of nurses, the 
facilities for obtaining that training being considered insufficient at the 
present time. ... Nursing homes of the simplest and most economical 
character should be established within easy reach of the people’s homes. 
Clinics for pre-natal and post-natal care should be available.” 

The Commission pointed out that under the present system the rich 
and the very poor are well provided for — the former in private hospitals 
and the latter free of charge in public hospitals — but that the most numer- 
ous portion of the community, unable to pay for treatment in private 
hospitals and unable or unwilling to enter public hospitals, does not 
obtain adequate treatment. It recommended that special wards should 
be established in public hospitals for this class of patients, where they 
could be treated by their own doctors and where fees would be lower 
than in private hospitals, the Government contributing a subsidy for 
this purpose. 

The erection of government laboratories in every district is con- 
sidered essential to an adequate medical service. Laboratories are wanted 
to make serums on the one hand, and, on the other, to aid the prac- 
titioner in making early and accurate diagnoses. At present there are 
government laboratories in the capital cities only. The system should 
be extended, and, owing to the expense of equipping and maintaining 
laboratories, it is necessary that this service should be performed by 
the State. 

Associations have been formed in the various States for the purpose 
of providing trained nurses for the outlying districts, where they treat 
cases of sickness, accident, and maternity. Each district raises its own 
funds and receives a supplement from a central association. The Com- 
mission considered that the extension of these associations was very 
desirable and should be encouraged by government assistance. 

Ambulance transport services have been established in several 
States. They are supported by charity and government subsidies. It 
is considered that these services should be greatly extended so as to 
make institutional treatment available even to those living in sparsely 
populated areas and to provide a means of administering immediate 
first aid. The Commission directed attention to the possibility of using 
aeroplanes as ambulances. 


Preventive Health Services 


The Commission envisaged the organisation of preventive health 
work along four main lines : public health, care of mother, infant, and 
school child, industrial hygiene, and medical research. 
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In the domain of public health the general criticism was made that 
the authorities, while active in securing a healthy environment, were 
doing little for the health of the individual. ‘‘ Experience shows that 
it is now essential that all practising physicians should become actively 
engaged in the official health campaign. ”’ Better collaboration between 
health authorities and hospitals in the matter of infectious diseases was 
advocated. 

The supervision and direction of maternal hygiene should be the 
responsibility of the State Health Departments. The periodical medical 
examination of school-children and their dental treatment (50 per cent. 
of adult sickness is stated to be due to the neglect of the teeth in child- 
hood) are indispensable features of a preventive policy. Health lectures 
should be given in the schools and also to the adult population. 

With regard to industrial hygiene, the Commission asked for greater 
governmental control over health conditions in industry, and recom- 
mended periodical medical examinations in the more dangerous trades. 
Regulations on these matters should, on principle, be uniform through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

The Commission observed that, although health insurance schemes 
in other countries have not yet instituted periodical medical examin- 
ations of the insured, such a provision would be of great utility, since 
numerous instances of disease would be discovered in the early stages 
when a speedy cure could be effected. 

It should be possible to classify the various occupations according 
to the physical standards required of the workmen if they are to do the 
work properly, and applicants for work should undergo a medical 
examination to show their fitness to perform it. Under such a system, 
however, adequate arrangements would have to be made to provide 
for that small percentage of sub-standard men who would be unable 
to secure normal employment. 

The Commission expressed itself in favour of systematic medical 
research to be carried on in close association with the Heaith Depart- 
ments, especially for the purpose of investigating infectious diseases 
and elucidating any peculiarities of Australian conditions in the matter 
of health. It was pointed out that a considerable proportion of the 
invalidity in respect of which Commonwealth pensions are being paid 
results from preventable diseases. 


CONCLUSION 


The task entrusted to the Royal Commission was a large one — the 
whole question of national insurance in all its branches, and also that 
of provision for destitution. The Commission was free to devise a com- 
plete and uniform system of social, or, as here termed, “ national ”’, 
insurance covering every physical and economic risk to which a worker 
is subject, except premature death. In the report just issued only the 
subjects of cash benefits and medical benefits were dealt with. 

The cash benefits recommended by the Commission are remarkable, 
at least to the European critic, on account of their high rate. Indeed, 
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compared with the benefits under National Health Insurance in Great 
Britain, they are nearly twice as high in real value, even leaving out of 
account the Australian children’s allowances (the purchasing power of 
money being only 4 per cent. lower in Australia) ; these high rates are, 
however, necessitated by the level of real wages, which is 40 per cent. 
above that prevailing in Great Britain’. The rates proposed by the 
Commission are 30s. a week for temporary sickness (up to six months) : 
20s. a week during permanent invalidity and old age ; 20s. a week for 
six weeks in case of maternity ; and a child allowance amounting to 
5s. a week per child under the age of 16. The plan of benefits at flat rates 
independent of wages has hitherto been adopted only in Great Britain, 
and it is interesting to find that Australia is inclined to approve of it. 
The provision of child allowances for all cases of incapacity for work 
is an important feature. The Commission has not hesitated to suggest 
that workmen’s compensation might be incorporated in the national 
insurance scheme — a course which has not been followed either in 
Great Britain or in other countries, except in Russia. 

The complete separation of medical benefit from cash benefit is 
the most original feature of the recommendations. It makes a complete 
break with the friendly society tradition which has been carried down 
into all European social insurance systems. The idea is, of course, not 
new, since it has been put forward already in England and the United 
States, but by private persons. The great advantage of this plan is that 
it enables the whole health policy of the nation to be completely 
co-ordinated under a single authority. 





* Of. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925, pp. 565 and 570. 





The Results of Compulsory Labour Service 
in Bulgaria from 1921 to 1925 


Compulsory labour service was established in Bulgaria by the Act 
of 10 June 1920%. Later this law was re-drafted and the final text is 
dated 9 November 1921. The early operation and first results of this 
measure were studied in a special report* published in 1922 by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, but owing to the lack of official information 
it has not been possible to give an account of further results since 1921. 
This blank, however, is filled by the information given below’. 

Before dealing with the developments between 1921 and 1925, the 
general provisions of the Act may be summarised. All able-bodied 
Bulgarians, except those exempted for legitimate reasons and those who 
have served the state for more than three consecutive months, are 
required to give a certain quantity of labour to the state — eight months 
maximum for men between 20 and 40 years, four months for women , 
between 16 and 30 years. This form of compulsory service given on 
one or several separate occasions is the “ regular service” (redovna 
povinnost). 

The Act also provides for “‘ temporary service ” (vremena povinnost) 
up to 21 days a year, obligatory on men and women between the same 
ages as for regular service. 

The purpose of the Act is to organise and utilise the labour power 
of the country on a social basis in the interests of production and the 
welfare of the country, to awaken in all citizens a love of work in the 
service of the community and of physical activity, and to improve 
the moral and economic condition of the population. 

A list of works which can be carried out by compulsory service is 
given in the Act. As a general rule, temporary service is rendered by 
the workers in their own trade, and for the commune to which they 
belong. 





2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : The Bulgarian Law on Compulsory 
Labour. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 3. 1920. 


? Report of the mission of enquiry sent on the request of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment : Max Lazarp : Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria. Studies and Reports, 
Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 12, 1922. 170 pp. 


? GLAVNA DIREKZIA NA TOUDOVATA POVINNOST : Aratak budjeten otchet 
na Direkziata na troudovata povinnost ot junit 1920 do 28 fevrouari 1925. (General 
Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service ; Summary report of financial transac- 
tions from June 1920 to February 1925.) Sofia, 1925. Manuscript reports have 
also been provided by Mr. G. Stornorr, Chief of the Directorate, and reports on 
public works by Mr. T. Vettcuerr, Chief of the Technical Section of the Direc 
torate. 
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Numerous exemptions are allowed under the Act, and the obligations 
are also eased by provisions for postponement and for commutation 
(purchase of exemption) at a rate varying according to the wealth 
of the person in question. Twenty per cent. of the men are allowed to 
commute the principal service at the minimum rate of 50 leva a day. 
The rates, calculated on the basis of 240 days’ service, at first varied 
from 12,000 to 48,000 leva. Since 5 March 1924 they have been from 
9,000 to 32,000 (minimum 37.78 leva a day). For temporary service, 
the proportion of commutation allowed was higher, ‘without however 
exceeding 30 per cent. of the number liable for enrolment in the pro- 
vinces and 40 per cent. in Sofia. The rate of commutation could not 
be lower than 100 or higher than 300 levaa day. During 1924 and 1925 
this rate was lowered and at present varies between 50 and 150 leva a 
day. The proportion allowed to commute depends on requirements. 

A General Directorate under the Ministry of Public Works organises 
the labour service with the help of a superior council and district offices. 
The district offices, of which there were to have been 16, number only 10. 
The use of the “ troudovaks ” (workers liable to compulsory labour 
service) is arranged so as to provide both technical sections and manual 
labour required by the various state enterprises and the lands, factories, 
and workshops of the Directorate itself. Groups of workers are also 
provided for the other Ministries and the communes. 

Certain amendments have been made to the Act during the last two 

The most important of these is the temporary suspension from 
5 June 1923, for reasons of economy, of the compulsory service for women, 
the results of which were disappointing. The temporary service of 
men was decreased to 10 days a year, or 20 “‘if desired by the population”. 

The following information, for the period 2 June 1920 to August 
1925, applies only to regular service. Temporary service is not here 
considered. 


NoumsBer oF WorKERS RENDERING ComPULSORY SERVICE 


The General Directorate of Compulsory Service began to organise 
its services in July 1920, but no contingent was raised in that year. 

The following table shows the division of the workers among the 
various Ministries and the Directorate for carrying out different works 
from 1921 to 1924. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS RENDERING COMPULSORY LABOUR SERVICE, 
1921-1924 





Number of workers 
Allocation of ke: 
aes 1922 «| (1928 








Ministry of Railways : work on 
railways and ports 

Ministry of Agriculture : work in 
forests, state nurseries, and 
stud farms 

Ministry of Public Works : road 
making 

Ministry of War : navvy and sur- 
veying work 

Ministry of Commerce : mines and 
health resorts 

Various 


5,570 


14,272 








Total for Ministries 21,430 





| General Directorate, provincial 
offices, workshops, lands, etc. é j 7,324 





General total 10,750 28,754 16,100 




















The first class of workers, 750 in number, was called up on 20 April 
1921. During the four years in question, the total number of calling- 
up notices reached 83,604. It is be noted that this total is not equal 
to the number of individuals called up, the difference being due to the 
fact that the same person might be registered two or three times, 
especially in the first years if the eight months’ service was not 
continuous. 


PRODUCTION 
Work for the State 


To enumerate the different works carried out for the various Minis- 
tries is impossible, and here only the most important, such as the con- 
struction of roads and railways, will be mentioned. The results of 
1921? will not be dealt with again. 





* For 1921, see Max Lazarp : op. cit. 
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PRODUCTION OF COMPULSORY LABOUR SERVICE IN 1922, 1923, AND 


1924 





Nature, duration and value of the work| 


12922 





Road construction : 


Number of 8-hour days worked 


Navvy work on new roads 
Ballasting on new roads 
Widening and mending roads 
Embankments built 
Embankments repaired 
Bridges built, stone and wood 
Bridges repaired 

Aqueducts and drains made 
Aqueducts and drains repaired 
Fountains 


Total value of work in leva 


14 


69 


281,600 m. 
118,682 m. 
388,792 m. 
8,178 m. 
120 m. 

25 

2 

88 

3 


175,240 m. 
158,678 m. 
187,271 m. 
3,055 m. 
58 m. 

ll 

1 

63 

15 

4 





1,530,534 
45,915,930 


906,473 
56,736,686 


591,916 
37,687,010 





Railway construction : 


Number of 8-hour days worked 


Lines completed 

Lines widened 

Lines laid 

Cuttings and ballasting 
General repairs 

Light railways 
Embankments 

Aqueducts and drains made 
Aqueducts and drains repaired 
Buildings 

Bridges built and repaired 
Station platforms 


Total value of work in leva 


2,170 m. 

610 m. 

54,256 m. 

72,780 m. 

750 m. 

748 m. 
17 


166,835 sq. m. 


600 
28 
8 

4 


9 
187,462 sq. m. 





741,045 
22,231,350 


439,463 
27,722,573 


463,873 
23,854,766 




















The total value of the whole of this work is estimated at 214,148,316 
leva. 

In calculating the time taken it must be remembered that while 
groups of workers are called up from the middle of April to November 
or December, the numbers are not constant for the whole period. In 
1921, for example, avery large proportion of the 10,000 “ troudovaks ” 
mobilised were released in June and July. In 1923, also, of the 28,754 
called up on 20 April, only 54,210 were kept from the end of July to 
November. It is the number of 8-hour days worked, therefore, rather 
than the number of workers that should be considered. 

The principal work done, as the following table shows, was on roads and 
railways. Here it is interesting to note that the utility of the regular 
compulsory labour service was recognised as early as 1923 by the Bul- 
garian Association of Engineers and Architects', one of the most com- 








! Spissanié na Balgarskoto injenerisko droujestvo, No. 24, 1923. Resolution 


passed by the fifth Congress of the Association. 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF 8-HOUR DAYS WORKED IN 1922, 1923, aNnp 
1924 


Number of 8-hour days worked 








On road and On other — le 


railway work for the Total 
construction state 





2,271,579 322,131 2,593,710 77,811,210" 
1,345,936 191,069 1,537,005 93,940,134 


1,055,789 112.909 1,168,698 66,058,916 








Total 4,673,304 626,109 5,299,413 237,816,260 























1 This sum, received from different administrations by the Directorate, represents 2,593,710 
days at 30 leva a day. At market prices the value would be greater. 

® As the Ministries paid only 70,659,515 leva, there is a profit of 23,289,619 leva for the state. 
petent technical bodies to judge. The General Directorate of Railways 
and Ports held the same opinion. As it states in its report for 1924°. 

“‘The regular service has proved its usefulness and has made it 
possible to carry out great works, especially considering the circumstances 
and the present financial difficulties. It is due to this institution that 
the Directorate has been able to construct some railway lines and ports.”’ 

From the financial point of view the regular service has also been 
# considerable item in the resources of the railways, representing 214 
of the 390 million leva of the receipts for the last five years. 

Most of the workers are employed under the Ministries of Public 
Works and of Railways, 38,000 and 20,000 respectively of the 83,604 
employed on work for the state during the period 1921-1924. In 1922, 1923, 
and 1924, as the table above shows, the ‘‘ troudovaks ”’ worked 4,673,304 
days on railway and road construction, with some work on ports, while 
only 626,109 days were worked for the Ministries of Agriculture and of 
Commerce, Industry, and Labour for such undertakings as the national 
theatre, horse show, aerodrome, stud-farm, health resorts, and state 
mines and lands. 

These ways of using the “ troudovaks ” have given good results, 
and will receive a further stimulus from the Act of 19 June 1925, which 
aims specially at providing for the construction of a railway system of 
twenty lines in all, and of a large number of small ports on the Danube 
and the Black Sea. Both regular and temporary service will be used 
for this ambitious scheme, as well as the commutation fees of workers 
in the communes directly interested. 


Work under the Directorate 


The Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service, as noted above, 
administered the whole of the regular service —- temporary service is 
not dealt. with in this article — for both the state and itself in all its 
branches. 





1 Balgarskité darjavni jeleznitsi i tehnité noujdi, 1924. 
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The administrative services are organised in ‘“‘ chetas ”, or produc- 
tion groups. These working units, composed of skilled workers such 
as butchers, bakers, gardeners, nurses, carters, motor-drivers, warehouse- 
men, etc.,are occupied on repairs to tools, etc. and the supply and equip- 
ment of the labour groups. These groups were definitely established 
in April 1923. The number of workers, then 4,024, was reduced in July 
to 2,380. In the summer of 1924 there were 1,750, in the winter 1,375. 
The number of days’ work done during 1924 was 297,179, but the nature 
of the work — usually in district offices of the Directorate — makes it 
impossible to estimate the value of this work 

The enterprises directly managed by the Directorate numbered 12 
in 1923 and 6 in 1924. The following information is given for the period 
from 1 April to 31 December 1924. The shoe factory at Gornia-Bania, 
near Sofia, in 16,712 days’ work, made 19,623 pairs of shoes, mostly for 
the “ troudovaks ”’, and 7,987 pairs of military boots. A clothing 
factory in the same district, in 31,258 days’ work, made 17,526 coats, 
14,445 overcoats, 27,533 trousers, 13,415 caps, vests, blouses, and other 
articles of clothing. The two factories, however, lost 133,611 leva in 
ten months. 

The Guenich-Ada forest, for 162,036 days’ work, yielded a great 
quantity of railway sleepers, pit props, telegraph poles, beams, charcoal, 
barrels, firewood, etc. In addition, the necessary machinery was 
installed, and 11 kilometres of light railway, various buildings, roads, 
ete. were constructed. A few of the figures are: 151,290 sleepers, 
650,714 kilogrammes of charcoal, 39,226 cubic metres of firewood, 
105,121 kilogrammes of lime, 625,000 bricks, 194,944 kilogrammes 
of vegetables. The net profit was 8,232,008 leva. This was the Direc- 
torate’s most productive and important undertaking. 

The Guecheva Planina forest, though of less importance, provided 
20,751 days’ work and made a net profit of 367,200 leva. 

The following table shows the output of the brick works near Sofia, 
and of the Berkovski Balkan timber mill, and also gives an idea of the 
output of Directorate undertakings. 


OUTPUT OF TWO UNDERTAKINGS, 1 APRIL TO 31 DECEMBER 1924 





General | Receipts | Net 


profit 





Working Other Output expenses 


Undertaking 
d days 
- ” In leva 





Brickworks} 21,957 6,885 | 28,842 |2,911,080}1,266,635/2,802.746 }11,536,111 
bricks 


Timber 
mill 15,348 | 21,672 | 37,020 1 778,876)1,965,145] 1,186,269 


























2 Days spent in work which ‘s not directly productive, such as roadmaking, work in workshops 
and offices, and days lost through public holidays, illness, drunkenness, etc. 

® Railway sleepers, 18,375; narrow gauge lines, 1,226 metres; planks, $32 cubic metres ; 
beams, 62 cubic metres ; firewood, 247 cubic metres ; firewood for the yards, 1,450 cubic metres; 
charcoal, 1,152 kg.; axe and other handles, 1,656. 
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The general financial results of the Directorate undertakings are 
shown in the following table : 


RESULTS OF WORK IN DIRECTORATE UNDERTAKINGS, 1920 To 1925. 





Number of | =pPenditure Receipts Profit (+) or 


undestelinge In thousands of leva ue t=) 








1920-1921 —- 
1921-1922 1,585 1,379 206 
1922-1923 g 28,024 28,342 t 318 
1923-1924 57,402 60,962 + 3,560 
1924-1925 : 35,970 46,852 + 10,882 























The greatest output is from the properties meeting needs of the 
service as a whole, especially the needs of state public works. Others, 
however, such as fisheries and fish hatchery, agricultural and cattle- 
breeding undertakings, the clothing factories at Shoumen and Radomir, 
had to be closed for financial reasons or poor output. It should be noted 
that the results for 1924-1925, with only five undertakings, seem to be 
very satisfactory, owing precisely to the reduction in the number of 
undertakings and to more efficient management. 


Ovutrut anp Cost or THE WORKERS 


In examining the complex question of the output of the “‘troudovaks”’ 
and the commercial value of the work of the Directorate, allowance 
must be made for the inevitable mistakes of the early period of organisa- 
tion and experiment. Figures for public works and undertakings run 
on similar lines to private industrial undertakings are shown, but 
comparison with commercial undertakings is not attempted. 


DAILY OUTPUT OF “ TROUDOVAKS ” ON ROAD AND RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION! 


Kind of work Road construction Railway construction 








Cubic metres Cubic metrés 


Embankments (3 categories) 3.26, 2.10, 1.30 2.63, 1.97, 0.85 | 
Quarrying stones for breaking 1.61 2.04 
Digging pebbles 3.18 2.49 
Digging sand 2.30 1.95 
Crushing rock 1.08 0.38 
Moving earth, stones, etc. from | 
20 to 200 metres 5.20 5.23 
Dry-walling (mortar and con- } 
crete) 1.76, 1.50 5.35, 1.10, 0.53 
Square metres Square metres 
Road beds 33 21.58 
Ballasting (3 categories) 16.60, 17.40, 67 13, 21.58, 24.36 | 














® Figures based on all work done under the supervision of twelve district offices from 1 April 
to 31 October 1924. 
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The 8-hour day cost 63.70 leva for roads and 51.40 leva for railways, 
while the Ministries generally paid the Directorate 40 leva a day. 
The days spent on railway construction were distributed as follows : 


Per cent. 
Effective work 66 
Time lost (drunkenness, illness, public holidays, etc.) 25 
Administration 4 
Leave, service journeys 5 


The output per worker has increased perceptibly from 1924-1925 
onwards, owing to the centralisation of work and the reduction of the 
district offices to ten. The output of the Directorate undertakings has 
been noted in speaking of the brickworks and the Berkovski Balkan 
timber mill. 

The average cost of a “ troudovak ” rose from 27 leva a day in 1923 
to 32 leva a day in 1924: 16 leva for food, the rest for salaries of paid 
staff, forage, paying off capital expenditure, general expenses, etc. There 
was a tendency to rise in 1924-1925, when the cost reached 38 leva a 
day, either because the numbers were smaller than the year before, with 
a perceptible reduction in the winter, or on account of the general rise 
in the cost of living. Whichever the reason may be, the state, which in 
1924 paid 40 leva per “ troudovak,”’ paid 50 leva in 1925, but with the 
condition that the rate should not exceed the average wage of a daily 
labourer. This average wage, according to the Directorate, rose to 
60 or 70 leva a day in Sofia, and to 49, 55, and 60 leva in January 1923, 
1924, and 1925 respectively, for the whole country. The margin was 
therefore considerable, and — ignoring the question of output — a 
“‘ troudovak ” cost the state less than an ordinary worker. 


THE BupGet 


The capital required for the organising and upkeep of the labour 
service is provided by annual credits ; from June 1920 to August 1925 
the total amounted to 710,975,648 leva. 

The statement on the following page showing receipts and expenditure 
for each financial year from 1920 to 1925 relates to the whole work of 
the Directorate : the central administration, the 15 district offices 
{now 10), and the undertakings. 

In arriving at an opinion on this balance, it should be noted that the 
expenditure includes salaries, office expenses, travelling expenses, 
medical treatment, food for “‘ troudovaks ” and permanent staff, forage, 
transport of goods, equipment, sumo written off capital expenditure, 
general expenses, etc. The receipts include the contributions of the 
various Ministries for the use of “‘ troudovaks” at the rate of 30 to 
50 leva a day, according to the year, commutation fees, and the returns 
from the sale or transfer of goods produced. 

The receipts rose steadily from 1922-1923 and in 1924-1925 exceeded 
expenses for the first time by about 10 million leva. This may be 
accounted for either by the improvement in output or merely by the 
increase in the rate of commutation, and the obligation imposed on the 
Ministries since 1922-1923 to pay 30 or 40 leva a day for the labour of 
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BALANCE SHEET OF THE DIRECTORATE OF COMPULSORY LABOUR 
SERVICE 
( in leva") 





Financial year 


Expenditure | 


Receipts 


Loss | 





1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 


7,492,313 
53,268,856 
177,778,237 
174,808,356 
146,384,288 


16,465 
4,559,573 
79.694,173 
150,025,038 
156,552,532 


7,475,848 
48,709,283 
98,084,064 
24,783,318 





10,168,244 


|Total 559,732,050 | 390,847,781 ~-- a 





Net excess of expen- 
diture over receipts 
Stock, property, and 
buildings acquired, 
less amounts written 
off 151,243,598 


168,884,269 


151,243,598 





Total 710,975,648 | 710,975,648 























1 These figures ignore fractions of a lev. To make the totals correspond, some figures have 
been slightly changed, but not by more than 1 lev. 


a “‘ troudovak ”. This sum is the quotient of the total annual expenses 
divided by the number of days’ work done. 

While it is difficult, in the absence of a record of output for each 
Ministry, and of a strict calculation of costs on a commercial basis, to 
estimate the value of the praqduction of the service, it is nevertheless 
certain that the real receipts from the sale of products of “ troudovak ” 
labour are growing. This is shown by the following table, which gives 
the sources of the total receipts of 390,847,781 leva. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS, BY ORIGIN 
(in leva) 





Commutation fees 
and payments by 
Ministries 


Miscellaneous 
receipts 


Receipts from 
production 








1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923: 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
Total 


16,465 
2,941,071 
49,908,210 
85,463,762 


93,025,747 


1,580,664" 
29,278,321 
63,757,598 


63,526,785 








231,355,255 





158,143,368 





37,838" 
507,642 
803,678 


1,349,158 





2 Mentioned as “ produetive expenditure ”. 
* The receipts from production were separated from redemption fees from this year onwards. 
* ** Miscellaneous receipts” are included in the first column for 1924-1925. 
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Much work, such as draining marshes, farming, etc. must also be 
noted ; though the returns are not immediate, and cannot yet be estimat- 
ed, the national wealth is increased by them. In round figures the total 
receipts of compulsory labour service amount to 390 millions, while 
property, buildings, etc. acquired are worth 151 millions. The deficit, 
however, is 168,884,269 leva. From this, according to the statement 
of accounts drawn up by the central administration, there should be 
deducted 51,120,663 leva for wages not paid by the Ministries in 1921- 
1922 and 1922-1923, as well as for the difference on 2,879,590 days paid 
at 30 instead of 40 leva a day, which would reduce it to about 117% 


million leva. 
CONCLUSION 


This article takes no account of temporary service, the value of which 
cannot in any case be properly estimated at present, as its results will 
not be known before September 1926. The regular service, however, 
is well on its way. It has produced tangible results, more and more 
tending towards the development of communications ; indeed, it seems 
especially designed for this. Among the productive enterprises belonging 
to the Directorate the work done on roads and railways has been the 
most successful and is the most highly developed. 

Mr. G. Stoinoff, Chief of the General Directorate of Compulsory 


Labour Service, speaking on the reform, said : 


Compulsory labour service is no novelty to Bulgarians. It existed 
in Bulgaria during the Turkish rule, under the name “ angaria ” 
Forced to assume heavy obligations as a consequence of the war, Bul- 
garia has turned to compulsory labour service as the only possible means 
of developing her roads and railways, and stimulating her production. 
A reasoned opinion on the results of the enforcement of the law will 
not be possible until five or six years have elapsed. For the moment, 
the service is absolutely indispensable. To suppress it would be equi- 
valent to stopping the development of the national economy ; without 
it the railways could not complete their new programme. From the 
point of view of Bulgarian reconstruction, I consider that the Act on 
compulsory labour service came at an opportune moment, and makes 
possible that mutual aid which is the special need of Bulgaria to-day. 


Collective Agreements, Labour Disputes, and the 
Work of the Official Conciliators in Sweden 
in 1924' 


The following analysis of the Annual Report of the Swedish Social 
Board on collective agreements, labour disputes, and the work of the 
official conciliators during 1924 is intended to supplement the corres- 
ponding analysis for the year 1923 previously published in the Jnter- 
national Labour Review. 





2 SOCIALSTYRELSEN ; Arbetsinstillelser och kollektivavtal samt forlikninge- 
mannens verksamhet ar 1924. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1925. 
* Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 853-858. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


During 1924, 775 collective agreements covering 4,502 employers 
and 120,477 workers were concluded in Sweden. At the end of the 
year 2,214 such agreements were in force covering 413,181 workers. 
Of the 775 agreements made during the year, 366 were signed by organ- 
ised employers and 771 by organised workers, while 409 and 4 were 
signed by unorganised employers and unorganised workers respectively. 
The majority of the agreements (464, covering 54,731 workers) refer 
to private undertakings ; 292 agreements covering 53,014 workers apply 
to the majority of the undertakings in a particular industry in a parti- 
cular locality ; and 10 provincial agreements covering 2,771 workers 
and 9 national agreements covering 9,961 workers were also concluded. 
The duration of the agreements was 1 year in 499 instances, 1-2 years 
in 275 instances, and 2-3 years in a single instance. 

In 592 agreements covering 91,607 workers a clause appears reserving 
to the employer the right freely to dismiss or employ workers, to manage 
and to determine the distribution of work, and to employ unionists 
or non-unionists at will. A clause guaranteeing freedom of association 
to the workers appears in 598 agreements covering 90,714 workers. In 
401 agreements it is laid down that foremen and representatives of 
employers shall not belong to a trade union. 

In 413 agreements covering 49,536 workers it is provided that in 
the event of a dispute arising negotiations shall take place between the 
two parties and, if no agreement is reached, between their organisations. 
In 231 agreements covering 49,243 workers provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes by conciliation and arbitration committees. 

Provision for time payment exclusively is made by 250 of the agree- 
ments covering 22,705 workers, whilst the other agreements prescribe 
or permit piece work also. A minimum time rate is guaranteed for 
piece work in 65 agreements covering 11, 414 workers, while 231 agree- 
ments covering 30,393 workers furnish this guarantee in certain cases 
only. In agreements covering 55,965 workers a time rate is not 
guaranteed. 

With the exception of 39 agreements covering 6,764 workers, all 
the agreements contain clauses dealing with work done outside the 
hours laid. down in the agreement. Generally speaking, work of this 
nature is paid at 25-35 per cent. above the usual rate. The rate paid 
for night work is usually 50-100 per cent. above the usual rate, and 70- 
100 per cent. higher for Sunday work and on public holidays. 

In 488 agreements covering 64,644 workers provision is made for 
annual holidays. In 199 agreements covering 24,330 workers less 
than a week is allowed ; in 230 agreements covering 22,636 workers a 
week is the period permitted ; in 38 agreements covering 11,534 workers 
7-11 days are allowed ; and in 2] agreements covering 6,144 workers 
two weeks or more are provided for. 

Employers’ liability regarding accidents incurred during working 
time is provided for in 263 agreements covering 29,247 workers. In 
53 agreements compensation is provided in case of accidents happening 
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otherwise than in connection with work. In the other agreements the 
employer is made liable in case of accident to an amount usually greater 
than the amount laid down by the law on accident insurance. In 263 
agreements covering 36,425 workers the employer guarantees a money 
payment during sickness. In 17 agreements covering 1,422 workers 
membership of a sick fund is compulsory. In 302 agreements covering 
65,696 workers provision is made for free medical attendance. In 119 
agreements covering 25,024 workers the employer pays for the necessary 
drugs and medical requisites. In 149 agreements covering 28,382 
workers hospital charges are borne by employers. 

In 98 agreements covering 6,419 workers there are clauses concerning 
apprenticeship. The most important refer to the wages of apprentices 
and the duration of apprenticeship ; 87 of the agreements contain clauses 
referring to these matters. 


LaBour DISPUTES. 


During 1924, 261 strikes and lockouts were recorded in Sweden, 
directly affecting 23,976 workers, of whom 19,495 were engaged in strikes, 
1,545 in lockouts, and 2,936 in disputes of various kinds. In all, 877 
employers were affected and 1,204,500 working days were lost. Of 
these stoppages 96 (37 per cent.) were very small, affecting not more 
than 25 workers. Fifty-three stoppages (20 per cent. of the total) 
directly affected more than 100 workers. The distribution by industries 
shows that the chemical industry was the one most affected in 1924, 
6.7 per cent. of the workers employed having been engaged in stoppages 
of work. The leather, fur and rubber industry, with 6.1 per cent., 
and the food trades with 5.1 per cent.,"were the next most important. 

As in previous years, the question of wages was the chief cause of 
stoppages of work, 142 stoppages (54.4 per cent. of the total) having 
arisen over demands for wage increases, 5 stoppages (1.9 per cent.) 
over reductions of wages, and 31 (11.9 per cent.) over other wage ques- 
tions. The following table shows the principal causes of disputes in 
1924 as compared with the period 1914-1923 : 


Principal causes N — a * cent. Number 
Wage questions 2,683 77.2 178 
Questions of organisation 230 6.6 13 
Other causes 563 16.2 70 


Total 3,476 100.0 261 


Of the stoppages occurring during the year, 20.7 per cent. lasted 
not longer than a week, 55.9 per cent. not longer than a month, and 
13.8 per cent. longer than three months. Taking into consideration 
the number of workers involved, 14 per cent. were engaged in the stop- 
pages of short duration and 34.2 percent. in the stoppages lasting more 
than 3 months. 
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The following table gives the results of disputes during 1924 as 
compared with the period 1914-1923 : 


RESULTS OF LABOUR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, 1914-1923 anp 1924 





Stoppages | Workers directly affected 


1914-1923 | 1924 | 1914-1923 | 1924 








Number [rer cent | Number | Per cea. | Number |Per cen | Number [Per eevt. 





In favour of employers 838} 24.1] 31) 11.9) 98,710) 16.5 
In favour of workers 869] 25.0} 41] 15.7] 59,983] 10.1 
Compromises 1,615] 46.5] 169) 64.7|430,604| 72.2 
Unknown or pending 154) 4.4) 20) 7.7) 7,209) 1.2 



































Total 3,476|100.0] 261] 100.0/596,506}100.0] 23,976/100.0 





This table shows that the number of stoppages settled in favour 
of workers during 1924 was greater than the number of stoppages 
settled in favour of employers ; but if the number of workers concerned 
is taken into consideration it is seen that 6.3 per cent. of the workers 
were completely successful, while 11.4 per cent. were completely 
unsuccessful, and 74.6 per cent. were engaged in stoppages which 
ended in mutual concessions. The average number of workers engaged 
in stoppages settled on the employers’ terms was 88, while the average 
number engaged in stoppages settled on the workers’ terms was 37. 

In stoppages where the workers concerned were organised, 15.4 
per cent. were settled in favour of the workers and 11.8 per cent. in 
favour of the employers. Where the workers were not organised the 
corresponding figures were 28.6 per cent. and 14.2 per cent. respectively. 
The corresponding figures on the employers’ side show that where the 
employers were organised 17.4 per cent. of the stoppages were decided in 
favour of the employers and 6.8 per cent. in favour of the workers, the 
corresponding figures where the employers were not organised being 
6.2 per cent. and 24.8 per cent. respectively. 

Complaints of violations of agreements were made in 65 stoppages : 
in 4 cases by the employers against the workers ; in 51 cases by the workers 
against the employers ; and in 10 cases by both parties. 

In 163 instances cessation of work was preceded by negotiations and 
in 98 instances the stoppage occurred without any preliminary attempt 
of this nature. Official conciliators or conciliation committees took 
part in 85 cases in the settlement of disputes. 


WoRK OF THE OFFICIAL CONCILIATORS 


During 1924 the total number of disputes in which the official concili- 
ators or conciliation committees intervened numbered 243, as compared 
with 194 in the previous year and an annual average of 200 during the 
period 1915-1923. The number of disputes in which actual negotia- 
tions took place amounted to 205, or 84 per cent. of the total number. 
In 7 cases (2.9 per cent. of the total number of disputes), mediation 
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did not take place owing to the fact that for one reason or another the 
employers concerned considered that the intervention of the concili- 
ators was not necessary. 

In 118 of the cases dealt with (57.6 per cent. of the total number) 
a stoppage of work occurred. Negotiations before a conciliator affected 
2,591 employers and 187,829 workers, the disputes involving stoppage 
of work affecting 629 employers and 16,608 workers. During the year 
the conciliators and conciliation committees intervened in 47 per cent. 
of the stoppages of work, affecting 70 per cent. of the total number of 
workers involved. In the great majority of these disputes work had 
ceased before negotiations were begun, this being the case in 105 dis- 
putes during 1924, 13 stoppages of work only having been preceded 
by negotiations before a conciliator. 

In 158 cases the initative was taken by the conciliators themselves, 
in 12 cases by employers, in 8 cases by workers, and in 27 cases by both 
parties. Of the disputes dealt with by conciliation 68 were in connection 
with the forestry and wood industry, 25 in the building industry, and 
22 in the food trades. Of the 205 cases 124 (60.5 per cent.) referred to 
disputes arising out of demands for increase in wages and 8 out of 
disputes arising from reduction of wages. Disputes attributed to 
“other wage questions”’ numbered 24 (11.7 per cent.). Disputes 
relating to the interpretation of an agreement numbered 12 (5.9 per cent.) 
and disputes relating to the taking on or discharge of workers numbered 
6 (2.9 per cent.). Disputes relating to demands for collective agreements, 
to other questions of organisation, and working conditions have also 
in a number of instances given rise to conciliation procedure. 

Of the 205 cases dealt with 171 (83.4 per cent.) were settled during 
the course of the year. In 34 cases (16.6 per cent.) it might be said 
that the conciliation procedure yielded no results, either because the 
parties themselves took in hand the conduct of negotiations, or 
because the dispute remained unsettled. In 151 cases (73.6 per cent.) 
the result of conciliation was of the nature of a compromise. In 1] 
instances (5.4 per cent.) the settlement was favourable to the workers 


and in 8 instances (3.9 per cent.) to the employers. 


Collective Labour Disputes in Roumania in 1924’ 


During 1924, 385 collective disputes were recorded in Roumania, 
covering 74,777 workpeople. Of these disputes 88 (85 strikes affecting 
11,453 workers and 3 lockouts affecting 276 workers) resulted in stoppages 
of work. The undertakings in which these disputes occurred employed 
in all 103,564 workpeople, so that the proportion participating in the 
disputes in question amounted to 72.19 per cent. of those employed. 

Of these disputes 352 (95.33 per cent.), covering 71,287 workpeople. 
occurred in industrial establishments, and 33 (4.67 per cent.), covering 
3,490 workpeople, in commercial establishments. There were no 


agricultural disputes. 





* Buletinul Muneti, Cooperatici, si Asigurarilor Sociale, June-Sept. 1925. 
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Of the disputes occurring in 1924, 253 (65.72 per cent.) affected a 
single undertaking, and 132 (34.28 per cent.) arose simultaneously in 
several establishments or extended to workshops of a similar nature in 
the particular locality or region. 

Of the 103,564 workpeople employed at the time when the disputes 
in question took place, more than half (56,398) were organised, 53,077 
being members of industrial trade unions and 3,321 of commercial 
trade unions. Nearly all the organised workers (53,131, or 94.21 per 
cent.) took part in disputes. 

The number of working days lost in consequence of collective disputes 
was 212,365, of which 208,488 were due to strikes and 3,877 to lockouts. 
The number of days lost in industry amounted to 207,119 (97.53 per 
cent.) and in commerce to 5,246 (2.47 per cent.). 

Of the disputes recorded during the year 73.77 per cent. took in place 
in Transylvania and Banat. The industries most affected were the 
wood industry (66 disputes) and the food trades (42 disputes). 

Chief among the causes of disputes were those concerning wages. 
58.74 per cent. of the total number of disputes having this origin. It 
is remarkable that among the other causes of disputes (conditions of 
labour, 21.12 per cent. ; hours of work, 5.12 per cent. ; re-engagement of 
dismissed workers, 5.44 per cent. ; other causes, 9.58 per cent.) no 
mention is made of any disputes arising over questions of organisation. 

The results of disputes show a remarkably large percentage of suc- 
cesses gained by the workers. In no fewer than 282 cases (73.25 per 
cent.) this was the outcome of negotiations or stoppages of work. In 
70 cases (18.18 per cent.) the workers were unsuccessful in their efforts, 
and in 33 cases (8.57 per cent.) the dispute ended in a compromise. 

In 277 cases (71.95 per cent.) the settlement of the dispute was arrived 
at by means of negotiations carried out by branches of the Ministry 
of Labour ; in 64 cases (16.62 per cent.) by optional or compulsory 
arbitration ; in 42 cases (10.91 per cent.) by way of direct negotiation 
between the parties concerned ; and in 2 cases by the voluntary re- 
signation of the workers who were discontented with the conditions 
proposed by the employers. 

The number of disputes in 1924 was considerably lower than in the 
previous year, having fallen from 491 (112 strikes, 10 lockouts, and 
369 disputes not resulting in a stoppage of work) with a loss of 291,045 
working days, to 385 (85 strikes, 3 lockouts and 297 disputes not resulting 
in a stoppage of work) and 212,365 days lost, representing reductions 
of 12.59 per cent. and 27 per cent. respectively. 
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Factory Inspection in the Saar Territory in 1924 


The official report on industrial inspection in the Saar Territory in 
1924! consists of the separate reports of the mining inspection districts 
and of the two factory inspection districts, Saarbriicken Town and Saar- 
briicken County. The two latter reports are briefly summarised below, 
the figures being combined wherever possible. 

The number of undertakings subject to inspection, i.e. undertakings 
employ which ten or more workers or are assimilated to these, or 
for which special regulations have been issued under section 120° of the 
Industrial Code, was 4,464, and the number of workers employed in 
them 93,327. The number of undertakings employing ten or more wor- 
kers and assimilated undertakings was 3,507, and of this number 2,188, 
employing 79,572 of the 84,560 workers employed in all such underta- 
kings, were inspected. 

The reports give particulars of various cases in which the Inspec- 
torate took measures to enforce the law, but neither report gives the 
actual number of contraventions, prosecutions, or convictions. The 
report for Saarbriicken County, however, states the number of orders 
issued, under various heads and altogether. They.related chiefly to 
safety and hygiene (237), failure to post up prescribed notices (189), 
and absence of workbooks (167). 

Hours of work were fixed by the Order of 8 November 1924 at 8 per 
day and 48 per week. Both reports point out, however, that the Order 
contains a transitional clause providing that, pending the issue of final 
regulations, longer hours may be worked in virtue of collective agree- 
ments or in certain other conditions, and the Saarbriicken County report 
states definitely that advantage has been widely taken of this provision. 
The Saarbriicken Town report says that even where the inspectors had 
no legal basis of action, they frequently exerted their influence to prevent 
excessively long hours being worked, and that at places where 12-hour 
shifts were still in operation they were usually successful in getting 
employers to go over to the 8-hour shift. . 

The number of women over 16 employed in undertakings subject 
to inspection was 8,201, and the workplaces of 7,770 of these were 
inspected. The most frequent contraventions affecting women workers 
were their employment after 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon and the 
absence of the prescribed notices concerning the employment of women. 

The number of juvenile workers was 7,985, namely, 6,366 boys and 
1,619 girls. The chief offences were : the absence of employment books 
or failure to keep them properly, the failure to keep in due form the 
prescribed lists of young workers and their hours of work, and (in 
Saarbriicken County) failure to allow the breaks prescribed by law. 
There were a few contraventions of the Protection of Children Act. 

The reports contain a section on Safety and Hygiene, from which it 


' SAARGEBIET. Jahresberichte der Bergbehérde und Gewerberite des Saargebtetes 
fiir 1924, mit Tabellen. Saarbriicken, Malstatt-Burbacher Handelsdruckersi. 65 pp. 
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appears that the number of accidents reported was 3,822, including 
254 serious and 37 fatal. The proportion of fatal accidents was partic- 
ularly high in the building and allied trades (including stone quarry- 
ing) ; out of a total of 374 accidents in this group, 12 were fatal. 

The number of accidents investigated, which is only given in the 
Saarbriicken Town report, was 113 in that district. The investigations 
showed, says this report, that the person injured was himself to blame 
in the majority of cases. Neglect to comply with safety instructions was 
particularly frequent in the operation of the most dangerous kinds of 
machinery, e.g. wood-working machinery. 

The reports also deal briefly with unemployment, labour disputes, 
conciliation, etc., and give the wages and earnings of the chief categories 
of employees in iron works and certain other trades at the beginning 
and end of 1924. 


Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 
in 1924-1925 


The second report on the working of the Queensland Unemployed 
Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922, covering the year 1924-1925, not only 
gives statistics and routine information but surveys the problems which 
have arisen in administering the Act'. It is stated that “‘ intermittent 
and casual employment has been the subject of grave consideration ~ 
and a committee was appointed to enquire into unemployment among 
waterside workers in Brisbane. Although useful information was collected 
it was not found possible to propose any legislative action. There are 
already special schemes in operation for water-side workers, workers in 
the coal-mining industry, storemen and packers at: Brisbane, and workers 
in the Roma Street (Brisbane) railway goods sheds. Under these schemes 
the workers are paid benefit according to the number of days they are 
unemployed in each month. The benefit paid, added to the actual 
earnings of the worker, may not exceed the statutory basic wage for the 
month in question. Some attenuation of the waiting period rule for 
casual workers not covered by any of the special schemes was introduced 
during the year. . 

The whole problem of unskilled labour appears to be a serious one, 
as the- Unemployment Council realises : 


While the primary industries continue to play such a big part in 
the wealth production of Queensland, so long will there be a big standing 
army of unskilled workers. As the majority of these workers cannot 
hope to obtain employment for more than six to eight months each year, 
the only solution to the problem appears at present to be the regulation 
of other activities which are not seasonal but which require the services 
of unskilled labour. 








* QUEENSLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR : Second Annual Report on Opera- 
trons under the Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922. Brisbane, Gover 
ment Printer, 1925. 10 pp. 9d. 
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During the year the Council considered 103 cases where workers 
became unemployed solely by their own fault, in which case benefit is 
withheld for periods ranging from one week to two months. The pro- 
secutions of workers for breaches of the Act numbered 30, but on the other 
hand “ cases of evasion by employers of their obligations under the 
Act are being met with continually ”, the offenders being generally 
small employers. The number of prosecutions of employers was 457, 
of which only two were unsuccessful. 

The report stresses the necessity for adequate statistics of unemploy- 
ment and states that it is hoped to improve the statistics in the future. 
Classification by industries presents particular difficulties, especially as 
there are a large number of ‘“ labourers ” employed in many different 
industries. 

No complete figures for the whole year are given, though a graph 
shows the numbers unemployed and in receipt of benefit at the end 
of each month. The number of unemployed on benefit in Brisbane from 
July 1924 to June 1925 is given as 12,830, of which 1,356 were women. 
For the remainder of the State outside Brisbane figures are available 
only for the period 1 January to 31 May 1925, when the number of 
unemployed in receipt of benefit was 11,377, including 516 women. 

The total receipts of the Unemployment Insurance Fund during the 
year amounted to £249,106, of which workers and employers each con- 
tributed £82,889. The total benefit paid amounted to £188,011 and 
administrative and general expenditure to £16,527. 





STATISTICS 


Kmployment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table | giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. ; 

In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 


' International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, and Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p. 873. 
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Date 


Germany 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 











Trade unionists 


Trade unionists | Co 





(end of 


Wholly 


unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 


Number 
unem- 





month) 


Number 





1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 1 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec, 


1925 
March 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


,304,973 


340,711 
235,556 


501,544 


674,606 
340,774 
362,997 
282,645 


221,259 
130,249 
131,966 
154,032 
168,657 
214,054 





cent. 


Per | Number 


1,237,356 

794,821 
1,787,622 
1,691,309 


346,153 
610,849 
512,028 
193,820 


158,681 
163,461 
117,280 
214,085 
268,186 
399,649 


lato edad 
Oow-~I01@ 


Per 


cent. ployed 


of 


insurance 


Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 


mpulsory 


Unemployment insurance societies 





unemployed 


Wholly 


Partially 
unémployed 





benefit 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


Per 
cent. 








27,112 
26,931 
28,122 


22,521 


29,417 
32,708 
38,482 
41,420 


37,836 
36,490 
* 


~ 
29,861 
* 


| PRO Man 
|e Oocmtr~ 











152,828 
92,789 
79,289 
98,050 


106,908 
63,969 
77,550 

154,493 


175,580 
118,315 
117,183 
116,365 
119,004 
130,921 
159,250 


© 


-Sorrr 
Dom Om 








12,010 
11,653 

6,922 
12,750 


9,700 
15,269 
14,940 
23,410 


33,509 
29,108 
24,490 
17,434 
11,034 
10,9168 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





3,682,841 





376,278 








598,350° 





Date 
(end of 


month) 


1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 
March 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 
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Canada 


Denmark 


Esthonia 


Finland 


France 





Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 


Number 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


unemployed 
remaining 


Per on live register 


cent. 


Number 
of 
unemployed 
registered 


Number 
of 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


ployed 








10,185 
5,299 
8,018 

11,767 


10,051 
9,250 
9,156 

18,373 


13,159 
9,578 
* 


* 
8,374 
e 


M19 eo 
Noro 


St mm HH 
Nim toe ae 














148,1 





61 




















Trade unionists 


Number 


unem- Per 








' Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. 


2 Provisional figures. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 











STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 


Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 





Italy Norway 





Date 
{end of month) 


Trade unionists 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 


Number 
unemployed 


Trade unionists 





remaining 
on live 
register 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per Number 


cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Wholly 
unempl. 


Partially 
unempl. 


Number 
unempl. 


Per 
cent. 








145,894 
130,188 
129,245 
110,743 


1,303,476 
1,295,136" 
1,344,667 
1,226,641 


280,701 
216,287 
180,634 
258,580 


43,559 
39,288 
72,789 
62,386 


Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


86,731 
77,761 
84,214 
88,420 


1,137,683 
1,084,517 
1,240,045 
1,260,465 


218,740 
130,793 
115,590 
150,449 


21,654 
16,877 
21,654 

9,956 


cous 
to & to 


1925 
March 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


14,282 
6,944 
4,291 
5,763 
7,223 
8,082 
5,100 


88,551 
120,754 
107,531 
112,034 
111,910 
110,901 
107,434 


| 


142,552 
85,532 
79,526 
72,211 
82,764 
85,769 

112,059 


1,169 
814 
1,026 








2,002 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages are 
based 


11,892,000 


976,548 





























1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed : after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Czecho- 
Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland slovakia 





| 
| 
| Unemployment 


insurance societies Trade unionists 


Number 
wholly 
unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


Per 
cent. 
of 
work- 
ers in 
1920 


Number 
of 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 
register 


Date 
(end of month) 


Number 


} 
Number 
unem- 

| 

| 


unem- 


ployed 


unemployed 
registered 


Per 


ployed cent. 





sot 

| 

} 

1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 


42,417 
27,409 
32,709 
44,185 


114,570 
76,397 
52,420 
67,581 


25,678 
12,903 
10,752 
18,533 


44,909 
25,583 
22,830 
26,873 


3. 
9. 
1}. 
15. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


11.0 
5.8 
8.2 

12.7 


29,320 
15,843 
22,716 
34,910 


109,531 
137,830 
156,110 
161,940 


28,133 
14,033 
13,911 | 
32,650 | 


21,380 
10,938 

8,718 
11,419 





~ ee PO 
onaeo 


1925 
March 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. | 

Nov. | 


25,718 
18,243 
22,791 
23,328 
21,182 
20,1891 


183,730 
171,650 
175,050 
186,230 
195,044! 


10,185 
8,084 
9,754 
9,895 

10,356 

12,219 





tro 





HP m3 WS © 
eet et et et 
amt toem 


al 





Number on | 

which latest | 
percentages | 
are based 








223,832 


248,026! 


























1 Provisional figures. 


“no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”’. 


The sign * signifies 
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TABLE LU. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 








Date 
(end of month) 


Germany? 


Canada! 


United States 





Index number 
of membership 
of sickness funds 
(membership in 


Index number 
of employment 
(number empiqyed 
on 


Index number 

of employment 

(average number 
employed in 
1923—100) 


Dec. 1921100) 17 Jan. 1920=100) 





1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dee. 








1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


March 87.2 
June 96.8 
July 96.3 
Aug. 96.6 
Sept. 98 3 
Oct. 97.1 
Nov _— 











Number of persons*® 
on which latest 
figure is based 


14,546,143 793,624 











' The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “ figures not vet received’’. 


Pricks AND Cost oF LIVING 


Table I gives for a number ef countries index numbers of wholesal 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND cosT OF LIVING 


TABLE 1. 
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no figures published "’. 
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The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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1925. 


2 New series from January 


1 New series from February 1925. 


STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost oF Foop In DiFFERENT CAPITALS! 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in the Review for October 1925, showing the costs in dollars of the food 
items included in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage 
index numbers. As stated in previous numbers of the Review, the differ- 
ences, although mainly the result of differences in the costs of the items 
in the various capitals, are to some extent due to variations in the 
qualities of the food items included and to factors affecting the rates of 
exchange. The effects of fluctuations in the rates of exchange may 
account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 October 1925 of the 
unit of measure or basket of provisions were as follows : 


iow” 
~~ 


or 


Madrid 
Vienna 
Berlin 
London 
Ottawa 
Sydney 
Stockholm 
Oslo 
Copenhagen 
Philadelphia 


Tallinn (Esthonia) 
Riga 

Brussels 

Prague 

Paris 

Lodz 

Warsaw 

Milan 

Amsterdam 

Lisbon 


own 


a) Bee ole « 
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The differences between these figures and those for | July 1925 
are comparatively small except for Oslo, Copenhagen, and Milan. The 
costs in dollars of the basket of provisions in these cities at the begin- 
ning of July were : Oslo, $1.88; Copenhagen. $1.94; Milan, $1.40. 
There was thus in each of these cities a considerable rise in the cost of 
the basket of provisions during the third quarter of 1925. This was 
due in each case mainly to a rise during the quarter in the value of 
the currencies of Norway, Denmark, and Italy respectively. 

Usually one of the first indications of a rise in the value of the currency 
of a country is a rise in its exchange value in the foreign exchange market. 
This is generally followed by a roughly proportionate increase in the 
purchasing power of the currency unit within the country, including 
a rise in wholesale and in retail prices. The adjustment of wholesale 
prices to the change in the value of the currency is usually affected in 
a comparatively short period. The tendency for retail prices and the 
cost of living to adjust themselves begins to operate immediately after 





' The rates of exchange used in these calculations are the averages of the rates 
for the month of September 1925. 
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the change in the value of the currency. The adjustment is, however, 
complete only after a considerable interval, extending in some cases 
over a period of several months, as it takes some time for shopkeepers 
and others to accommodate their prices to the change. 

The movements of the rates of exchange and of wholesale and retail 
prices in Oslo, Copenhagen, and Milan during recent months serve to 
explain the changes noted above in the dollar costs of the basket of 
provisions in these cities. The following figures show for June, July, 
August, and September 1925 the average cost of the dollar in Nor- 
wegian crowns and the index numbers of wholesale prices and retail 
food prices in Norway : 

Average cost of Index number of Index number oi 
Date one dollar wholesale prices food prices 
(in kroner) (Pre-war = 100) (Pre-wat iv) 
1925 : 
June db. 260 261 
July 5.5% 254 260 
August 5. 249 254 


Septernber y 237 241 


The data show a steady and marked increase in the foreign exchange 
value of the Norwegian krone during the four months and a somewhat 
similar movement in wholesale prices in Norway. Average food prices 
showed little change in July as compared with June, and the change 
in the value of the krone did not show itself in the index until August. 
During the four months the rise in the value of the krone on the foreign 
_ exchanges was double the fall in the cost of food. The average basket 
of food used in calculating the index numbers of comparative real wages 
in the capital cities of various countries cost 11.06 kroner at 1 July 
1925 and 9.82 kroner at 1 October 1925. An American visiting Norway 
at the end of June or the beginning of July 1925 and again three months 
later would have found on the occasion of his second visit that he 
would receive about 20 per cent. fewer kroner in exchange for a given 
sum in dollars. Since, however, the cost of food was about 10 per cent. 
less on the second occasion than on the first, the cost of a basket of 
food would be roughly 10 per cent. dearer in terms of dollars at the time 
of the second visit than at that of the first. 

The general situation was similar in Denmark, as may be inferred 
from the figures below which show for the period June to September 
1925 the average cost in dollars of the Danish krone and the index 
numbers of wholesale prices in Denmark. 

Average cost of Index number of 


Date one dollar wholesale prices 
(in kroner) (Pre-war = 100) 


1925 : 
June 5.23 206 
July 4.68 189 
August 4.29 168 
September 4.08 163 


Index numbers of the retail prices of food are published twice a 
year only for Denmark, and therefore do not show changes during the 
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four months under consideration. The cost of the basket of provisions in 
Copenhagen, however, was 8.65 kroner at the beginning of October 
1925 as compared with 10.14 kroner at the beginning of July 1925, or 
a fall of about 15 per cent. As the value of the dollar in terms of Danish 
kroner had fallen about 26 per cent., the purchasing power of the dollar 
over food in Copenhagen had fallen roughly 10 per cent. 

For Milan the movements under consideration were somewhat 
different from those in Oslo and Copenhagen. The dollar rates of 
exchange of the lira, the wholesale price index numbers for Italy, and 
the food retail price index numbers for Milan for May to September 
1925 were as follows : 


Average cost of index number of index number of 
Date one dollar wholesale prices food prices 
(in lire) (Pre-war = 100) (Pre-war = 100) 


1925 : 
May 24.59 660 599 
June 26.13 683 599 
July 27.27 707 602 
August 27.34 731 621 
September 24.61 721 643 


In this case there had been a marked fall in the foreign exchange 
value of the lira from May to August, and this movement was followed 
by a sharp rise in September. The wholesale price index numbers 
reflected these movements fairly closely. The food price index numbers 
also followed the same course, but with an interval of about two months. 
Thus the change in the value of the lira shown by the fall in its foreign 
exchange value between June and July was reflected in the rise in the 
cost of food between August and September. The increase in the value 
of the lira shown by the rise in its foreign exchange value had not been 
reflected in food prices in September. Hence, since the dollar bought 
fewer lire in September than in June and the cost of food was higher 
in September than in June, the value of the dollar in Italy was doubly 
reduced. Its value in terms of lire in September was about 5% per cent. 
lower than in June. The basket of food in Milan at 1 October was 
38.72 lire as compared with 36.60 lire at 1 July, i.e. nearly 6 per cent. 
more. Consequently the cost of the basket of provisions in dollars 
was about 11 per cent. higher at the beginning of October than at the 
beginning of July. 

It might be thought that the decline in the value of the French 
franc during recent months would have resulted in a marked difference 
between the cost in dollars of the basket of food at the beginning of 
July and the beginning of October. The difference however is small, 
the cost at the two dates being 1.38 dollars and 1.43 dollars respectively. 
This was due to the steady decline in the value of the franc during the 
quarter and also in previous months, whereas in each of the cities con- 
sidered above there was a new and marked movement in the value of 
the currency, e.g. a change from stability to an increase in value. Also 
the change in the cost in francs of the dollar between June and September 
was comparatively small. 

The following figures show for each of the months April to September 
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the average cost of the dollar in francs, the index numbers of wholesale 
prices in France, and the Paris index of food prices. 
Average cost of Index number of Index number of 


Date one dollar wholesale prices food prices 
(in franes) (Pre-war = 100) (Pre-war 100) 


1925 : , 

April 19.27 512 409 
May 19.37 520 418 
June 20.96 543 422 
July 21.28 557 42] 
August 21.32 558 423 
September 21.22 555 431 


The cost of the basket of provisions in Paris at the beginning of July 
was 28.93 francs and at the beginning of October 30.39 francs. 


Unweighted and Weighted Averages 


The index numbers of real wages, which have been published in the 
series of articles of which the present forms a continuation, have been 
calculated for all cities except Warsaw from unweighted arithmetic 
averages of the wages of eighteen categories of workers in the building, 
metal, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
For Warsaw, wages in the metal industry have been considerably below 
and the number of workers employed in it very much above those in 
the other industries. In these circumstances an unweighted average 
would give too high a result, and consequently weighted averages have 
been calculated. 

The question of calculating weighted averages for each city has 
been under consideration by the Office ever since the work of making 
the comparisons was undertaken. Reference was made to it when the 
methods adopted in the comparisons were discussed by the Second 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians in April 1925, and the 
desirability of taking account of the number of workers in the different 
occupations or industries was expressed!. Subsequently letters were 
addressed to various governments asking them to supply information 
for the capital city as to the number of workers in each occupation 
covered by the comparisons. If no exact or approximate figures were 
available for each occupation, the department concerned was asked 
to send the actual or approximate total number of workers in each 
industry. Where such data were not available it was requested that 
data showing the relative importance of each occupation or industry 
should be sent, e.g. the percentage which the number of workers in 
each occupation or industry forms of the total number of workers in 
all the occupations or industries included in the comparisons. 

A number of replies have now been received. Some of them state 
that no figures are available. Among those which supply information 
some give the number of workers in each occupation covered ; others 





' Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrrice : The Second International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, pp. 27 and 31. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), 


No. 8. Geneva, 1925. 
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give the number of workers in each of the four industries only, while 
still others give the percentage which the number of workers in each 
industry forms of the total number of workers in the four industries 
together. Some of the data are based on pre-war and others on post- 
war statistics. The comparability of the information is also impaired 
by other differences. These are, however, of relatively less importance. 

In making use of these data for the purpose of calculating weighted 
averages, the adoption of the occupation as basis would have excluded 
those cities for which data for the industries only are available. Con- 
sequently the industry has been taken as basis, and for each city the 
percentage calculated showing the proportion which the number of 
workers in each industry forms of the total number of workers in the 
four industries together. Where data for the eighteen occupations 
covered by the comparisons were supplied the percentages calculated 
from them are not strictly comparable with those based on all workers 
in each of the four industries, as they do not include workers in other 
occupations within each industry. 

The table below shows the relative importance of the four industries 
in the different cities. The figures are the percentages which the number 
of workers in each industry represents of the total number of workers 
in the four industries together. They are subject to the reservations 
already indicated. 


RELATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN FOUR INDUSTRIES 





: ie Furniture- Printing and 
City : wa we , - =. making bookbinding 
nneenes industry industry 


Amsterdam : il 
Berlin : 18 
Copenhagen : 6 
London : d 8 
Madrid j } 5 
Milan j j 
Ottawa! 
Prague 
Stockholm 
Vienna 
Warsaw 























' Figures for Canada. 


These percentages have been used in the calculation of weighted 
arithmetic averages of the wages at the beginning of October 1925 
in various cities in the four industries covered by the comparisons of 
real wages. In the following table are given the unweighted and weighted 
arithmetic averages of the money wages in the different cities. From 
these averages corresponding series of index numbers of comparative 
real wages have been calculated, and are included in the table. The 
index numbers show the relative purchasing power of the wages over 
the basket of food only. 
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WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED AVERAGE WAGES 





~— Index number of com- 

Arithmetic average parative real wages 
wage in money (London, 1 October 

Unit of currency 1925 = 100) 











" o Un- 
Unweighted| Weighted weighted Weighted 





Amsterdam Guilders 33.68 33.70 89 
Berlin R. Marks | 60.19 49.88 9 | 71 
Copenhagen Kroner ; 97.84 98.10 | 122 
London Shillings | 75.33 72.83 | 100 
Madrid Pesetas 69.16 69.95 | 63 
Milan Lire | 174.95 165.15 | | 46 
Ottawa Dollars | 30.93 32.84 | | 186 
Prague Crowns ; 240.00 242.94 | 55 
Stockholm Kronor 65.03 68.86 | 96 
Vienna Schillinge : §4.81 57.17 | 50 
Warsaw Zloty 58.48 | 42.62 50 


| 

















For a number of cities there is little difference between the unweight- 
ed and weighted average money wages. As, however, the weighted 
average money wage in London is 2.5 shillings less than the unweighted 
average, and as the index numbers of comparative real wages are cal- 
culated on the basis of real wages in London, the weighted average index 
number for any city tends to be higher than the unweighted average. 
Thus in the case of Amsterdam, there is practically no difference between 
the weighted and unweighted money wage. The weighted index number 
of comparative real wages is, however, three points higher than the un- 
weighted. In Milan and Warsaw, the tendency for the weighted index 
to be higher than the unweighted on account of the difference in the 
figures for London is overcome by the fact that the weighted average 
wage in these cities is even less proportionately to the unweighted wage 
than in London. 

In view of the small differences in most cities between the weighted 
and unweighted average wage, in view also of the very imperfect character 
of the weights available, and in view further of the fact that weights 
are available for only about one half of the cities covered by the com- 
parisons, it seems preferable for the present to continue the publication 
of real wage index numbers calculated from unweighted average money 
wages!. As was indicated in a previous article*, the results calculated 
from unweighted averages are satisfactory if the numbers of workers 
in the different industries in any city are approximately equal, or if 
the levels of wages in the different industries do not differ widely from 
one another. When more complete and comparable weights are avail- 
able, the question of basing the real wage comparisons on weighted 
averages will be reconsidered. 





+ For Warsaw, for which the difference between the weighted and the unweighted 
average wage is exceptionally great, the application of weights will be continued 


as hitherto. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1925, pp. 103-110. 





STATISTICS 


WAGE AND Price Sratistics ror | OcToBer 1925 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 October 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the November 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 September 1925. 
Information is given for 19 cities, the figures generally having been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the Department of the 
Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 
In certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engi- 
neering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. It should be 
added that the figures for Copenhagen are based on hourly earnings, 
inclading those of piece workers as well as of time workers. The figures 
for Tallinn are also based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 October 1925, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for October* in which data were given for 
1 July 1925. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of wages 
and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in the 
Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in London 
at 1 October 1925 being taken as base (=100). In addition to cities 
covered by previous comparisons, figures are given for Riga. For this 
city, the central European Budget seems to be the most representative. 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
Lif with corresponding numbers previously published, it should be 
noted that differences between the index numbers for any city at differ- 
ent dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in 
that city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages 
in London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order 
to avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (=100). 





2 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 711-712. 
* Idem, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925, p. 570. 
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The relative levels of real wages in most cities at | October 1925. 
differ little from those at 1 July 1925. In the case of Copenhagen.and 
Oslo, however, there has been a considerable rise in the relative levels 
of real wages. This is due largely to the fall in the cost of living which 
followed the rise in the value of Danish and Norwegian kroner during 
July, August, and September. As wages for a week of 48 hours remained 
largely unchanged, the real wages of workers on full time increased 
considerably during the third quarter of the year. 

The index numbers for Stockholm shown in table II] are higher than 
those at previous dates. This is because they are based on data for the 
building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. Previously the 
minimum wages of metal workers were also included. It is considered, 
however, that these minimum rates are far from representative of the 
rates actually paid. They have therefore been omitted from the cal- 
culations. As the minimum rates in the metal industry were lower 
than the rates paid in other industries covered, the average wage cal- 
culated without them is higher than that including them. The figures 
in table III for Stockholm are therefore not comparable with those given 
hitherto. Also, they are not strictly comparable with the index numbers 
for other cities. In table IV the figures for Stockholm at different 
dates are comparable with one another, being calculated throughout 
from the average wage of the building, furniture-making, and printing 
industries. They are not, however, strictly comparable with those for 
other cities owing to the exclusion of the metal industry. 


Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do 
not make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table IIT an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of 
the relation between the general level of real wages in the capital cities, 
are still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages 
in the respective countries. They may serve, however, as a rough 
indication of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in 
certain occupations and cities in different countries. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES 
IN VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 OCTOBER 1925' 
{Base : London, I October 1925 = 100) 


——E > 











j 1 , 

s > 2 . : : “ 

} Index numbers based on quantitics of food consumption in | General | — 
j average ' index 

| tates | com 
| Belgium | Central » Southern | Scandi- numbers { ~ _. , 

i and European Great European! navian Oversea based on} with 
i caved At _ aie countries - 

} 

! 





(ity 


E ; ital , . allowaae 
France peomateten } Britain countries amet ean only; in oon 9 


} 
| 
! 
| 
' 
{ 
} 


' _-— 
|Amsterdam; 87 91 79 84 , 92 i $6 
‘Berlin | 64 80 63 66 | 75 | 69 
Brussels {| 55 54 52 52 | 58} OS 54 





Copenhagen | 135 105 105 137 | } 217 
Lisbon® | ; 37 35 35 35 | 
Lodz. | § 70 49 54 63 
London } 100 100 100 100 
Madrid 66 53 59 32 
Milan 52 42 46 50 
|Oslo 107 87 88 ill 
Ottawa 165 175 158 181 
Philadelphia! 174 186 184 
Prague | : 57 49 52 56 
i 
| 








Riga 55 44 45 53 
Stockholm? | 86 84 83 104 
Sydney 134 146 145 

Tallinn 48 38 38 | 48 
\Vienna 53 42 42 | 54 
| Warsaw* f 62 41 48 | 


























? These index numbers are subject to the important reservationsindicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

® The figures for Lisbon, as well as those for Milan, are relatively low. This may be accounted for 
in part by the differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern countries from those ordinarily 
consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons 
to not make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in the Southern European countries. 

® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the meta! industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES 
IN VARIOUS CITIES, BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY' 
(Base : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 


1925 ‘ber? 1925 


t ae ! ‘ 
} 1 July F October |t January] 1 April? | 3 July? | 1 Octo- 
| sees 1924 1925 1925 





Amsterdam | 89 80 | 76 84 83 sl 
Berlin 55 |° 58 | 6&7 63 63 65 
Brussels 59 51 52 55 5 51 
Copenhagen | - 79 | 92 9F 109 
Lisbon | i 33 3 34 
Lodz - - 3 | 50 54 
London i 94 | i 98 { 94 
Madrid at ee 55 fi 
Milan | 47 | 645 3 | 44 
Oslo 76 | ; 81 8Y 
Ottawa | 153 161 158 
Parie t €69 j 65 i 
Philadelphia | 207 2 194 ; 176 
Prague > ae 4 49 48 
Riga — |} — - 42 
Rome i > | 45 | 45 | 45 
Stockholm‘ 85.) 79 2? oe toa 
Sydney ; 136 } 148 138 
Tallinn l : — 36 
Vienna . | 44 ‘ 41 ; 42 
Warsaw ' } | 43 46 49 | 
; t H i 


; 
t ' 














Pac - - - - — 


a index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the ead 
of the cle. 

® The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous dates. In the case of Prague this is due in part to figures of the price of coffee as well as 
of coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the price of coffee substitute 
only was used, Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon, in the calculations for April and July 1925 
the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread has been used in order to ensure a greater 
degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for these cities and those used in other countrics. 
The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure wages in these four cities were inferior to those used 
in other countries, with the result that index numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 


Migration Movements 


The monthly statistics of migration movements, which have been 
published in the Review since March 1924, will in future appear in the 
Monthly Record of Migration published by the International Labour 
Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk(*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


AUSTRALIA 
Vietoria 

An Act relating to the Department heretofore known as the Department for 
Neglected Children. Dated 1 October 1924. No. 3351. (Children’s Welfare Act.) 
{Acts of Parliament, 1924, p. 12.) 

An Act relating to Industrial and Provident Societies. Dated 11 November 
1924. No. 3362. (Acts of Parliament, 1924, p. 38.) 

An Act to authorise the raising of additional moneys for the purposes of the Dis- 
charged Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. Dated 23 December 1924. No.3370. (Acts of 
Parliament, 1924, p. 108.) 

An Act relating to Dried Fruits and Dried Fruit Packing Sheds and for other 
purposes. Dated 30 December 1924. No. 3380. (Acts of Parliament, 1924, p. 201.) 


CANADA 
Dominion 


An-Act to amend the Immigration Act. Assented to 19 July 1924. (14-15 Geo. 
V, ch. 45.) (Statutes of Canada, 1924, p. 155.) 

An Act to provide for the Superannuation of Civil Servants. Assented to 19 July 
1924, (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 69.) (Statutes of Canada, 1924, p. 277.) 





* List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. 1. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
{published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. Legislative Series 
of the Internationa! Labour Office. , 
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Manitoba 


An Act to amend the Agricultural Societies Act. Assented to 5 April 1924. 
(14 Geo. V, ch. 1.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 3.) 

An Act to amend “ An Act respecting the Welfare of Children ’”’. Assented to 
5 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 6.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 15.) 

(Section 18: Mother’s allowances; employment of children in theatres.) 

An Act to amend “ An Act respecting the Welfare of Children ”’. Assented to 
5 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 7.) (Statutes of Manitobe, 1924, p. 23.) 

(Section 4: Employment of children at night.) 

An Act to amend the Distress Act. Assented to 5 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. !4.) 
(Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 39.) ; 

(Seizure of rent under distress.) 

An Act to amend the Garnishment Act. Assented to 5 April 1924. (14 Geo. 
V, ch. 25.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 81.) 

(Exemption of wages from garnishment.) 

An Act to amend the Public Schools Act. Assented to 5 April 1924... (14 Geo. 
VY, ch. 49.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 181.) 

An Act to amend the Rural Credits Act. Assented to 5 April 1924. (14 Geo. 
V, ch. 58.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 203.) 

An Act to amend “ An Act respecting School Attendance ”’. Assented to 5 April 
1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 60.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 215.) 

(Employment of children.) 

An Act to amend the Soldiers’ Taxation Relief Act. Assented to 5 April 1924. 
(14 Geo. V, ch. 62.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 223.) 

An-Act to amend the Assessment Act. Assented to 5 April 1924. (14 Gee. VY. 
ch. 83.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, p. 283.) : 

(Statute labour in villages.) 

An Act to amend the Assessment Act. Assented to 5 April 1924, (14 Geo. V- 


ch, 84.) (Statutes of Manituba, 1924, p. 285.) 
(Statute labour computation.) 


New Brunswiek 

An Act in amendment of and in addition to the Act of Assembly, 10 Geo. Y. 
Chapter 54 (1920), entitled ‘‘ An Act to amend the several Acts relating to the 
protection of persons employed in factories’’. Passed 17 April 1924, (14 Geo. 
V, ch. 7.) (New Brunswick Statutes, 1924, p. 247.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1918. Passed 17 Apeil 
1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 8.) (New Brunswick Statutes, 1924, p. 248.) 

An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Law, 1915. Passed 17 April 1924. (14 Geo 
V, ch. 12.) (New Brunswick Statutes, 1924, p. 257.) 

(Limit of age of persons operating motor vehicles.) 

An Act to provide settlement lots for workmen. Passed 17 April 1924. (14 Geo. 
V, ch. 23.) (New Brunswick Statutes, 1924, p. 276.) 


Nova Seotia 

An Act to amend the Education Act, Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, (923- 
Passed 30 April 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 24.) (The Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1924- 
p. 49.) 

(Section 5: Itinerant teachers.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 11, Acts of 1920, entitled “ An Act to provide for 
fixing a minimum wage for women employed in factories and shops’”’. Passed 
30 April 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 57.) (The Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1924, p. 93.) 

An Act to amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act, Chapter 23, Revised Statutes, 
1923. Passed 9 May 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 18.) (The Statutes of Nova Scotia, 
1924, p. 41.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “‘ The 
Municipal Act”. Passed 9 May 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 32.) (The Statutes of 
Nova Scotia, 1924, p. 57.) : 
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An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘‘ The Towns’ Incarpora- 
tion Act’. Passed 9 May 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 33.) (The Statutes of Nova 
Scotia, 1924, p. 57.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “‘ The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act’”’. Passed 9 May 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 38.) 
(The Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1924, p. 62.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 223, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Juries Act ”’ 
Passed 9 May 1924. (14-15 Geo. V, ch. 52.) (The Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1924, 
p. 89.) 

(Exemption of workmen from jury service.) ' 


Ontarie 


An Act to amend the Ontario Public Service Superannuation Act. Assented to 
17 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 7.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 19.) 

An Act respecting Warehousemen’s Liens. Assented to 17 April 1924. (14 Geo, 
V, ch. 39.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 104.) 

An Act to amend the Master and Servant Act. Assented to 17 April 1924, 
(14 Geo. V, ch. 40.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 109.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Assented to 17 April 
1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 41.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 110.) 

An Act to amend the Pharmacy Act. Assented to 17 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, 
ch, 43.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 115.) 

(Section 7: Apprenticeship, chemists.) 

An Act respecting Insurance. Assented to 17 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 50.) 
(Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 175.) 

(Sections 2 (38) and (54), 201 and 225: Trade unions and mutual bencfit 
societies.) 

An Act to amend the Railway Employees’ and Commercial Travellers’ Voting 
Act, 1923. Assented to 17 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 55.) (Statutes of Ontario, 
1924, p. 323.) 

An Act for the establishment of the Department of Health. Assented to 17 April 
1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 69.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 353.) 

An Act for the better protection of Immigrant Children. Assented to 17 April 
1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 70.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 355.) 

An Act to amend the School Laws. Assented to 17 April 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 82.) 
(Statutes of Ontario, 1924, p. 391.) 


Prineo Edward Island 


The Road Act, 1924. Assented to 24 March 1924. Chapter 1. (Laws of Prince 
Kdward Island, 1924, p. 3.) 

(Section 13 : Commutation. of road tax by work ; sectior 14 : Labour and imple- 
ments ; section 18: Notice re commutation of road,tax ; section 24: Commutation 
work, when be performed ; section 43 : Labour to be secured in district ; section 44 : 
oad master to inspect work.) 

An Act respecting Jurors and Juries. Assented to 11 April 1924. Chapter 8, 
(1.aws of Prince Edward Island, 1924, p. 187.) 

An Act to further amend an Act for the Encouragement of Agriculture. Assent- 
ed to 11 April 1924. Chapter 16. (Laws of Prince Edward Island, 1924, p. 270.) 

An Act to provide for the Organisation of Fishermen’s Unions. Assented to 
11 April 1924. Chapter 26. (Laws of Prince Edward Island, 1924, p. 292.) 


Oueber 


An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1909, respecting security to be given by 
public officers. Assented to 15 February 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 17.) (Statutes of 
(Quebec, 1924, p. 69.) 

An Act respecting Motor Vehicles. Assented to-15 March 1924. (14 Geo. ¥ 
ch. 24.) (Statutes of Quebec, 1924, p. 86.) 

(Licensing of chauffeurs.) 
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An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1909, respecting the early closing of 
stores. Assented to 15 March 1924. (14 Geo. V, ch. 59.) (Statutes of Quebec, 1924, 
p. 193.) 

An Act respecting professional syndicates. Assented to 15 March 1924. (14 Geo. 
V. ch. 112.) (Statutes of Quebec, 1924, p. 312.) 

(Labour organisations.) 


CHILE 


Decreto-lei Num. 43 sobre la reorganizacion de los Departamentos de Estado 
de Industria y Obras Publicas y Ferrocarriles. (Creacion de dos Departamentos 2 
saber : Ministerio de Obras y Vias Publicas v Ministerio de Agricultura, Industrias 
vy Colonizacion.) El 14 de octubre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 21 October 1924.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 43 respecting the reorganisation of the National Depart- 
ments of Industry and Public Works and of Railways. (Creation of two Depart- 
ments, viz. Ministry of Public Works and Communications, and Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Land Settlement.) Dated 14 October 1924.] 

Decreto-lei Num. 44: Creacion de un nuevo Departamento de Estado, que se 
denominara de Hijiene, Asistencia y Prevision Sociales. El 14 de Octubre de 1923. 
(Diario Oficial, 21 October 1924.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 44 to create a new National Department entitled 
Department of Public Health, Relief, and Social Welfare. Dated 14 October 
1924.) 

EGYPT 

-Loi No. 2 de 1924 portant prorogation de la loi No. 4 de 1921 relative 2 la himi- 
tation des loyers. Du 1° juillet 1924. (Journal officiel du Gouvernement égyptir:- 
1924, No. 57.) 

Arrcté du ministére de l Intérieur portant modification a Ia liste des Etablisse 
ments incommodes, insalubres et dangereux. Du 29 juin 1924. (Journal officiel du 
tiouvernement égyptien, 1924, No. 62.) 

Arrété concernant les immigrés russes, turcs, arméniens et bulgares. Dn 7 ait 
1924. (Journal officiel du Gouvernement égyptien, 1924, No. 68.) 


GAMBIA 


An Ordinance to amend the law relating lo the entry of persons into the Colo 
and Protectorate of Gambia. Dated 16 October 1924. No. 12 of 1924. (Ordinances 
of Gambia, 1924, p. 91.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the Repatriation of Aliens convicted for any oflence 
vy 2 court in Gambia to the place of their birth at the close of their term of imprisou 
ment. Dated 16 October 1924. No. 13 of 1924. (Ordinances of Gambia, 1924, p. 101.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance, 1915 
Dated 15 November 1924. No. 15 of 1924. (Statutes of Gambia, 1924, p. 151.) 


FONDURAS 


Ley agraria. El 20 de Noviembre de 1924. (La Gaceta, 1925, No. 6620.) 

[Agrarian Act. Dated 20 November 1924.] 

Decreto Num. 7 : Constitucion politica. El 10 de Septiembre de 1924. (Titul 
XX. Cooperacion Social y Trabajo.) (La Gaceta, 1924, No. 6,525, p. 1613.) 

[Decree No. 7: State Constitution (Chapter XX : Co-operation and Labour). 
Dated 10 September 1925.] 


NIGERIA (COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF) 


Regulation under section 32 of the Masters and Servants Ordinance, 1917, 
No. 3 of 1924. Dated 12 March 1924. 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. No. 3? «! 
1924. Dated 21 August 1924. 

An Ordinance to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance. Ne °°) 
4? 1924. Dated 23 October 19°94. 
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PARAGUAY 


Ley No. 641, que crea una caja de jubilaciones y pensiones de empleados ferro- 
viarios. El 28 de Julio de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 1028.) 

jAct No. 641 to establish a superannuation and pension fund for salaried 
employees on railways. Dated 28 July 1924.1! 

Ley No. 691 que sustituye el Art. 14 de la Ley de Inmigracion de fecha 6 de 
Octubre de 1903. E! 31 de Octubre de 1924. (Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
1925, p. 301.) 

jAct No. 691 to substitute a new section for section 14 of the Immigration Act 
of 6 October 1903. Dated 31 October 1924.] 

Decreto No. 19302 que aprueba el Presupuesto de Gastos de la Caja de Jubila- 
ciones y Pensiones de Empleados Ferroviarios. El 25 de Octubre de 1924. 

Decree No. 19302 to approve the estimate of expenditure for the superannua- 
tion and pension fund for salaried employees on railways. Dated 25 Octeber 1924.] 


ST. LUCIA 


An Ordinance to fix the conditions under which natives of this Colony and other 
Gritish West Indians may be engaged in this Colony by foreign ships. Dated 
i9 January 1924. No. 1 of 1924. (Laws of St. Lucia, 1924. p. 1.) 

An Ordinance to regulate the payment of wages to daily labourers. Dated 
7 October 1924. No. 13 of 1924. (Laws of St. Lucia, 1924, p. 65.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Saar Territory 

Verordnung betreffend Ab&nderung des Preussischen Knappschaftsgesetzes 
vom 17. Juni 1912. Vom 16. September 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 29, p. 387.) 

Verordnung (Nr. 527) betr. Aenderung des Versicherungsgesetzes fir Ange- 
stellte und der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 7. Oktober 1925. (Amtsbiatt 
1925, No. 30, p. 392.) 

Verordnung (Nr. 528) betr. Berechnung der Invalidenrente, wenn der Empfiinger 
seinen Wohnsitz im Saargebiet aufgibt. Vom 7. Oktober 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, 
No. 30, p. 395.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Tanganyika Territory 


An Ordinance to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance, 1921. 
Dated 31 July 1925. No. 5 of 1925. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Gazette, 
Vol. VE. No. 32, dated o1 July 1925.) 


AUSTRALIA 

(heensiand 

Amended Rules concerning casual workers, dated 14 August 1925, under the 
Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1925, No, 59, p. 575.) 

Amended Regulation (7) of the Regulations under the Unemployed Workers’ 
Insurance Act of 1922. Dated 26 August 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1925, Vol. CX XV, No. 73, p. 719.) 


Western Australia 


Regulations, dated 2 September 1925, in pursuance of the Miners’ Phthisis 
Act, 1922. (Western Australian Government Gazette, 1925. No. 38. p. 1596.) 
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AUSTRIA 


Verordnung vom 12. August 1925, R.G.BI. Nr. 312, betreffend Aufhebung der 
Verordnung uber die Errichtung eines Wirtschaftsverbandes des Baugewerbes 
(Verordnung vom 1. August 1918. BGBI. No. 287). (A. N., 1925, No. 9/10, p. 266.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 13. Oktober 1925 
iiber die I:rhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. Bt., 
1925, 89. Stiick, No. 392, p. 1467.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 26. Oktober 
1925 aber die Ausdehnung der Krankenversicherung nach dem Gesetz vom 13, Juli 
1920, StGBI. Nr. 311, betreffend die Krankenversicherung der Staatsbedicnsteten. 
(B. G. Bl1., 1925, 89. Stick, No. 396, p. 1472.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 10 aoait 1925 complétant la loi du 30 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance 
en vue de vieillesse et du décés prématuré des ouvriers mineurs. (R. d. T., 1925. 
No. 9, p. 1719.) 

Arrété royal portant exécution de la loi du 10 aodt 1925, complétant la loi du 
30 décembre 1924 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré 
des ouvriers mineurs. Du 12 aodt 1925. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 9, p. 1719.) 


BULGARIA 


Regulations respecting the application of section 24 of the Act concerning the 
relief of war victims in connection with the Act to supplement the Act respecting 
the settlement of refugees and the guarantee of employment for such persons- 
Dated 26 August 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, Broi 139, p. 5.) 

Regulations respecting the transport on the Bulgarian state railways and steam- 
ships, free of charge or at a reduction, of disabled persons, orphans, widows and 


dependants of persons who were killed in the war, in conformity with the Act 
concerning the relief of war victims (Drj. Vest., No. 31, 12 May 1925). (Approved 
by Ukase of 30 August.) Dated 26 August 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, Brot 139, p. 1.) 


CANADA 
British Columbia 


Regulations, dated 17 March 1925, under the Hours of Work Act, 1925, respect- 
ing further exemption from the provisions of the said Act. 


Nova Seotia 


* An Act respecting the prevention and settlement of strikes and lockouts 
and to repeal Chapter 247, Revised Statutes, 1923 (the Conciliation Act) and Chap- 
ter 248, Revised Statutes, 1923 (the Miners’ Arbitration Act). Passed 7 May 
925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 1.) 


CUBA 


Decreto No. 1601 sobre la expulsion de los extranjeros. El 27 de Julio de 1925. 


(Gaceta Oficial, 1925, No. 24, p. 2465.) 
{Decree No. 1601 respecting the deportation of aliens. Dated 27 July 1925.| 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 9 rijna 1925, kterym se provadeji §§ 267, 274, 275 a 
276 zakona ze dne 9. rijna 1924, c. 221 Sb. z. a n., o pojisteni zamestnancu pro 
pripad nemoci, invalidity a stari. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 84, No. 200, p. 916.) 

{Government Order in pursuance of sections 267, 274, 275, and 276 of the Act 
of 9 October 1924, respecting the insurance of employees against sickness, inval- 
idity, and old age. Dated 9 October 1925.] 
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DENMARK 


Anordning om Aendring i Anordnung Nr. 503 af 29. November 1922 om Ulykkes- 
forsikringslovens Ikrafttraeden paa Faeroerne. Den 24. Juli 1925. (Lovtidenden, 
1925, Series A, No. 27, p. 1104.) 

[Order to amend Order No. 503 of 29 November 1922 respecting the coming 
into operation of the Accident Insurance Actin the Faroe Isles. Dated 24 July 1925.) 


Bekendtgirelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstra- 
ordinaer Arhejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 
om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. Den 28. July 1925. (Lov- 
tidenden, 1925, Series A, No. 28, p. 1126.) 

[Notification respecting the trades and branches of trades entitled to exceptional 
unemployment benefit under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 relating to 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 28 July 1925.] 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 14 August 1925 om Stdérrelsen af det 
Aldersrentenydere i Halvaaret fra 1. Oktober 1925 til 31. Marts 1926 tilkommende 
Dyrtidstillaeg. (Lovtidenden, 1925, Series A, No. 232.) 

[Notification of the Minister of the Interior concerning the increase of the cost- 
of-living bonus due to old age pensioners for the half-year from 1 October 1925 to 
31 March 1926. Dated 14 August 1925.] 


Bekendtgérelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstra- 
ordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse Henhold til § 31 i Lovaf4. Marts 1924 om 
Arhejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. Den 28. August 1925. (Lov- 
tidenden, 1925, Series A, No. 29, p. 1147.) 

[Notification respecting the trades and branches of trades entitled to exceptional 
unemployment benefit under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 relating to 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 28 August 1925.] 


Bekendtgorelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold samt évrige 
Omstaendigheder, der som Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller orbliven j 
en anerkendt Sygekasse med Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. 
Den 31. August 1925. (Lovtidenden, 1925, Series A, No. 31 (243), p. 1181.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Social Affairs issuing instructions respecting 
the conditions as to income and property and other circumstances which as a rule 
govern the admission of individuals to recognised sick funds with the right to a 
state subsidy or their retention in such funds. Dated 31 August 1925.] 


Bekendtgérelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er Berettigede til eks- 
traordinaer Arbejdslishedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 
om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring, m.m. Den 29. September 1925, 
({Lovtidenden, 1925, Series A, No. 32 (255), p. 1220.) 

[Notification respecting the trades and branches of trades entitled to exception- 
al unemployment benefit under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 relating to 
eraployment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 29 September 1925.] 


Bekendtgérelse af Lov om Tilsyn med Skibe af 29. Marts 1920 med Aendringer 
af 15. April 1925. Den 1. Oktober 1925. (Lovtidenden, 1925, Series A, No. 33 (260), 
p. 1225.) 

[Notification of the Act of 29 March 1920 respecting the inspection of ships, as 
amended by the Act of 15 April 1925. Dated 1 October 1925.] 


ESTHONIA 


Wabhariigi Walitsuse poolt 23. septembril 1925 a. wastu woetud mddrus maare- 
formi teostamise maaruste §§ 100-109 taiendamise kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, 
No. 153, p. 946.) 

‘{Order to supplement sections 100-109 of the Order respecting the carrying 
out of agrarian reform. Dated 23 September 1925.} 


Miaarus maareformi teostamise méaruste §§ 94-99 (R. T. nr. 5 /6-1925 a) munt- 
mise ja taiendamise kohta. 23. septembril 1925. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 154, 
p. 949.) 

[Order to amend and supplement sections 94-99 of the Order respecting the 
carrying out of agrarian reform. Dated 23 September 1925.] 
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Maarus maareformi teostamise midruste taiendamise kohta. 30. septembril 
1925. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 155, p. 953.) 
{Order to supplement the Order respecting the carrying out of agrarian reform 
Dated 30 September 1925.] 


FINLAND 
Laws 


* Tyévaen tapaturmavakuutuslaki. 17 paivanaé heindkuuta 1925. (Suomen 
. Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 271, p. 905.) 

Lag om arbetares olycksfallsférsakring. Den 17 Juli 1925. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1925, No. 271, p. 905.) : 

{Act respecting workers’ accident insurance. Dated 17 July 1925.] 

Laki velkojain oikeudesta ja etuudesta toistensa edella maksun saamissen kon- 
kurssiin luovutetusta omaisuudesta annetun asetuksen muuttamisesta. 17 pdivani 
hienaékuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 272, p. 918.) 

Lag angaende andring av foérordningen om borgenarers ratt och féretride fér 
varandra till betalning ur egendom, som blivit till konkurs avtradd. Den 17 Juli 
1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 272, p. 918.) 

{Act to amend the Order respecting creditors’ rights and claims of third parties 
from property in case of bankruptcy. Dated 17 July 1925.] 

* Laki vakuulusneuvostosta. 17 piivana heinakuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1925, No. 273, p. 919.) 

Lag om férs&kringsradet. Den 17 Juli 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 


1925, No. 273, p. 919.) 
{Act respecting the Insurance Council. Dated 17 July 1925.] 


Orders 


Asetus joka sisaltaa lisiyksen valtion tyéssa olevien tyéntekijdin oikeudesta 
elakkeeseen 17 péivana kesdkuuta 1925 annetun asetuksen 6 §: Aan. 29 paivana 
elokuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 275, p. 922.) 

Férordning innefattande tilligg till 6 § i forerdningen den 17 juni 1925, anga- 
ende i statens arbete anstiallda arbetares ratt till pension. Den 29 augusti 1925. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 275, p. 922.) 

(Order to supplement section 6 of the Order of 17 June 1925 respecting the right 
to a pension of workers in state employment. Dated 29 August 1925./ 

Asetus meripalveluksessa tyéskentelevain lasten alinta ikarajaa koskevan kan- 
sainvalisen sopimuksen voimaansaatamisesta. 19 pdivanaé syyskuuta 1925. (Suo- 
men Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 278, p. 1044.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av internationella konventionen 
angaende faststallande av minimialder fér barns anvandande i arbete till sjéss. 
Den 19 september 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 278, p. 1044.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the !nternational Convention 
concerning the minimum age for the admission of children te employment at sea 
Dated 19 September 1925.] 

Asetus meripalveluksessa olevien lasten ja nuorten henkiléiden pakollista laa 
karintarkastusta koskevan kansainvialisen sopimuksen voimaansaattamisesta. 
19 piivand syyskuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 279, p. 1050.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av internationella konventionen 
angaende obligatorisk lakarbesiktning av barn och unga personer anvinda i arbete 
till sjéss. Den 19. September 1925, (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 27%, 
p. 1050.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the International Convention 
concerning the compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea. Dated 19 September 1925.] 

Asetus alinta ikadrajaa hiilenkantajina tai lammittajina aluksella kaytettaéville 
nuorille henkiléille koskevan kansainvialisen sopimuksen voimaansaattamisesta. 
19 pdivand syyskuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 280, p. 1056.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstillighet av internationella konventionen 
angaende faststallande av minimialder fér kollampare eller eldare ombord 4 fartyg. 
Den 19 september 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 280, p. 1056.) 
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{Order respecting the bringing into operation of Lhe International Convention 
fixing the minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment on board 
ship as trimmers or stokers. Dated 19 September 1925.] 


FRANCE 

Décret du ministére des Finances du 26 octobre 1925 fixant le régime des retraites 
des ouvriers et ouvriéres de l’atelier général du timbre. (J. O., 1925, No. 256, p 
10405.) 

Arrété du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de Il’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 27 octobre 1925 modifiant l’arrété du 13 février 1924 qui a déterminé, 
pour les marchés de travaux publics a exécuter dans le département des Alpes- 
Maritimes, les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses 
de compensation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d entreprises en vue 
du service des allocations familiales. (J. O., 1925, No. 256, p. 10410.) 


GOLD COAST COLONY 

Ashanti 

Order by the Governor, No. 6 of 1925, under the Immigration Restriction Ordi- 
nance, 1925, as applied to Ashanti. Dated 3 July 1925. (The Gold Coast Gazette, 
1925, No. 64, p. 1130.) 

Order by the Governor, No. 7 of 1925, under the Immigration Restriction Ordi- 
nance, 1925, as applied to Ashanti. Dated 3 July 1925. (The Gold Coast Gazette. 
1925, No. 64, p. 1131.) 


Northern Territories 


Order by the Governor, No. 4 of 1925, under the Immigration Restriction 
Ordinance, 1925, as applied to the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. Dated 
3 July 1925. (The Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 64, p. 1166.) 

Order by the Governor, No. 5 of 1925, under the Immigration Restriction Ordi- 
nance, 1925, as applied to the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. Dated 
3 July 1925. (The Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 64, p. 1167.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Collection of Contributions) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1925, dated 30 July 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 975.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 23 September 1925, Dated 23 September 
1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 957.) 


Northern [Ireland 

An Act to empower the Governor of Northern Ireland to make temporary pro- 
vision by Order in Council for the amendment of the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
(Northern Ireland), 1920 to 1924. Dated 9 June 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 11.) 


Seotland 


The Contributory Pensions (Requisition for Birth, etc. Certificates) Regulations 
(Scotland), 1925, dated 17 September 1925, made by the Scottish Board of Health 
under section 101 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, 
c. 38), as applied by section 31 (3) of the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contribu 


tory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. rn ) 


The Contributory Pensions (Workmen’s Compensation Notification) Regulations 
(Scotland), 1925, dated 15 September 1925, made by the Scottish Board of Health 


under section 25 of the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. aa 
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HUNGARY 


1925. evi XX VII Térvenycikk a Lengyel Kéztarsasaggal 1925. evi marcius ho 
26-an kététt kereskedelmi egyezmeny becikkelyezeseré-1. 

jAct No. XXVII respecting the promulgation of the Commercial Treaty 
concluded with the Polish Republic on 26 March 1925.] 

A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 2.560jeln. B. 1925. N. M. M. szamu 
rendelete a m. kir. allamvasutak betegsegi biztosito intezetenek alapszabalya tar- 
gyaban. 1925. evi szeptember ho 19-cn. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1925, 218. szam.) 

[Order No. 2560/1925 of the Royal Hungarian Minister for Social Welfare and 
Labour respecting the rules of the Sickness Insurance Institute of the Royal 
‘Hungarian Railways. Dated 19 September 1925.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Regulations (dated 13 August 1925) made by the Irish Insurance Commission- 
ers, with the concurrence of the Minister for Local Government and Public Health, 
under sections 36, 38 and 83 of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V, 
‘¢. 55). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 33.) 


KENYA (COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF) 


An Ordinance to amend the Masters and Servants Ordinance, 1910. Assented 
to 30 April 1925. No. 4 of 1925. (The Official Gazette, 1925, No. 1010, p. 351.) 

An Ordinance to regulate the Residence of Native Labourers and their Families 
on Farms. Assented to 30 April 1925. No. 5 of 1925. (The Official Gazettc, 1925, 
No. 1010, p. 353.) 

(The Resident Natives Ordinances, 1918 and 1924, are hereby repealed.) 


LATVIA 


Noteikumi par tirdzniecibas-rupniecibas iestazu mobilizaciju. 1925. g. 11. au- 
gusta. (Lik., 1925, 27. burtnica, p. 619.) 

[Order respecting the mobilisation of commercial and industrial establishments. 
Dated 11 August 1925.] 


LITHUANIA 


Darbo inspekcijos istatymui vykdyti instrukcija. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1925, 
No. 204, p. 1.) 

[Instructions for the administration of the Labour Inspection Act. Dated 
25 September 1925.] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Lev general de Pensiones civiles de retiro. El 17 de Agosto de 1925. (Diario 
Oficial, No. 43, p. 1025.) 
[General Act respecting civil service pensions. Dated 17 August 1925.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 6den Augustus 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 15 April 1919 (Staatsblad no. 178), gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit 
van 28 Januari 1920 (Stattsblad no. 42), tot vaststelling van een algemeencn maat 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 83, eerste en tweede lid, der Radenwet. 
(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 359.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 15 April 1919, as amended by the Royal 
Decree of 28 January 1920, issuing public administrative regulations as provided 
in section 83, subsections (1) and (2), of the Councils Act. Dated 6 August 1925.] 

BesInit van den 13den Augustus 1925, ter bekendmaking van den tekst der wet 
van 5 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 240) houdende pensioenregeling voor de ambte- 
naren en hunne weduwen en weezen, zooals die is gewijzigd hij de wetten van 23 Juni 
1923 (Staatsblad, No. 293); 30 Juni 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 307) en 28 Mei 1925 
(Staatsblad, No. 216). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 355.) 
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iWecree Lo promulgate the text of the Act of 5 May 1922, containing regulations 
respecting the pensions of civil servants and their widows and orphans, as amended 
by the Acts of 23 June 1923, 30 June 1923 and 28 May 1925. Dated 13 August 1925.| 


Besluit van den 2tsten Augustus 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Konink- 
iijk besluit van 8 Februari 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 33), gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
hesluit van 8 December 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 548), tot vaststelling van een algemee- 
nen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 28a, 28d en 28¢ van de Stoom- 
wet. (Staatsblad, 1925. No. 360.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 8 February 1924, as amended by the 
Royal Decree of 8 December 1924, issuing general administrative regulations as 
provided in sections 28a, 28d and 28 of the Steamboilers Act. Dated 21 August 
1925.} 


Besluit van den 24sten Augustus 1925, Lot wijziging vam het Mijnreglement 
19u€é. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 362.) 
{Decree to amend the Mining Regulations of 1906. Dated 24 August 1925.| 


Besluit van den 26sten Augustus 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Konink- 
‘lijk besluit van den 26sten October 1906 (Staatsblad no. 273), houdende bepalingen 
emtrent de Commissién van deskundigen voor de Rijnvaart en omtrent de Rijn- 
schippers- en scheepspatenten. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 366.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 26 October 1906 containing senate 
respecting the Committee of experts for Rhine navigation and respecting licences 
for shipping masters and ships on the Rhine. Dated 26 August 1925.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Augustus 1925, tot wijziging van den algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, vastgesteld bij Koninklijk besluit van 6 Juni 1922 (Staatsblad, 
No. 398). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 368.) 

{Decree to amend the public administrative regulations issued by Royal Decree 
of 6 June 1922 (Staatsblad No. 398). Dated 27 August 1925.] 


Besluit van den 5den September 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besiuit 
van 21 December 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 554) houdende vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel var bestuur, bedoeld in artikel! 72 der Militaire Weduwenwet 
1922 en in de artikeien 37, vijfde lid, der Pensionewetten voor de landmacht en 
voor de zeemacht (Staatsblad, 1922, Nos. 66 en 65). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 375.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 December 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 554) 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 72 of the Soldiers’ 
Widows Act, 1922, and section 37 (5) of the Pension Acts for the Army and Navy 
(Staatsblad, 1922, Nos. 66 and 65). Dated 5 September 1925.] 


Besluit van den 12den September, 1925, houdende bepaling van den dag, waarop 
de Pensioenwet voor de Spoorwegambtenaren 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 294), in wer 
king treedt. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 380.) 

[Order to fix the date on which the Railway Employees’ Pensions Act, 1925, 
shall come into operation. Dated 12 September 1925.] 


Besluit van den 17der September 1925, tot uitvoering van het eerste lid van 
artike! 312 der Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 389.) 

[Decree in pursuance of subsection (1) of section 312 of the Invalidity Act. 
Dated 17 September 1925.] 


Besluit van den 3den October 1925, tot wijziging van het Bezoldigingsbesluit 
Burgerlijke Rijksambtenaren 1925, laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit 
van 23 Juni 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 258). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 405.) 

[Decree to amend the Civil Servants’ Salaries Decree, 1925, last amended by 
Royal Decree of 23 June 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 258). Dated 3 October 1925.] 


Besluit van den 10den October 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 11 October 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 599), tot vaststelling van een algemecnen 
maatrege! van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 27, eerste lid, letters a en h, der {nvya- 
liditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 412.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 11 October 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 599) 
issuing public administrative regulations under section 27 (1) (a) and (/) of the 
Invalidity Act. Dated 10 October 1925.] 
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Besluit van den 19den October 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Arbeidsbe- 
sluit 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 694 van 1920), gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 
22 October 1920 (Staatsblad No. 795). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 422.) 

{Decree to amend the Labour Decree, 1920, as amended by Royal Decree of 
22 October 1920. Dated 19 October 1925.] 


NORWAY 


Midlertidig lov angaende forlengelse av leietiden for husmenn, bygselmenn og 
leilendinger. 17 Juli 1925. (Norsk Livtidende, 1925, No. 33, p. 405.) 

[Provisional Act to prolong the duration of leases for cottagers and other tenants. 
Dated 17 July 1925.] 


* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for sjémenn av 18 august 
1911 med tilleggslover. 17 Juli 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 33, p. 419.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 18 August 1911 respecting seamen’s accident insur- 
ance and the supplementary Acts. Dated 17 July 1925.] 


* Lov om endringer i lov om sykeforsikring av 6 august 1915 med tilleggslover. 
17 Juli 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 33, p. 426.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 6 August 1915 respecting sickness insurance and the 
supplementary Acts. Dated 17 July 1925.] 


* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for industriearbeidere m.v. 
av 13 august 1915 med tilleggslov. 17 Juli 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 33, 
p. 346.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 13 August 1915 respecting the accident insurance of 
industrial workers and the supplementary Act. Dated 17 July 1925.] 


* Lov um brigde i lov um ulukketrygding for fiskarar fra 10 desember 1920. 
17 Juli 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 33, p. 443.) 

{Act to amend the Act of 10 December 1920 respecting the accident insurance 
of fishermen. Dated 17 July 1925.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministrow : Spraw Wojskowych, Skarbu oraz Pracy i Opieki 
Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Zagranicznych z dnia 19 czerwea 
1925 r. w sprawie zaopatrzenia inwalidow wojennych, zamieszkalych zagranica. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 94, poz. 668, p. 1439.) 

[Order of the Minister of War, the Minister of Finance, and the Minister of 
Labour and Social Assistance in agreement with the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
respecting the care of disabled war victims living abroad. |Dated 19 June 1925.| 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 zierpnia 1925 r. w sprawie okreslenia 
norm zasilku wojskowego dla rodzin tych stalych robotnikow i praconikow, ktorych 
ilosc dni pracy w tygodniu ulegla zmniejszeniu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 94, 
poz. 667, p. 1438.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to fix the military benefit payable to the fami- 
lies of wage-earning and salaried employees in permanent employment, the num- 
ber of whose working days in the week has been reduced. Dated 26 August 1925.] 


Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 5 wrzesnia 1925 r. w; sprawie wymiany doku~ 
mentow ratyfikacyjnych Konwencji Handlowej miedzy Polska a Wegrami, pod- 
pisanej w Budapeszcie 26 marca 1925 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 93, poz. 657. 
p. 1431.) 

[Government Declaration respecting the exchange of instruments of ratification 
of the Commercial Treaty between Poland and Hungary signed at Budapest on 
26 March 1925. Dated 5 September 1925.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 11210: Aprova o regulamento das marcas do Bordo Livre. Ei 18 
de Julho de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, 1st series, No. 239.) 

[Decree No. 11210 to approve the regulations concerning the loadline. Dated 
1 July 1925.] 
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Decreto No. 11195 : Organiza 0 servico postal e telegrafico a executar aos domin- 
gos e dias feriados, de forma a permitir ao respectivo pessoal algum descanso nesses 
dias. El 30 de Outubro de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, ist series, No. 234, 
p. 1358.) 

{Decree No. 11195 to organise the postal and telegraph service on Sundays and 
holidays in such a manner as to allow the staff concerned breaks on the said days. 
Dated 30 October 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


Decret : 11 Martie 1925.- Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale 
No. 4052/1925 relativ la recomandarile adoptate de Conferintele ,Internationale 
Muncii, cari au avut loc la Genua in 1920 si la Geneva 1921, 1922si 1923. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 227, p. 11575.) 

{Decree No. 4052/1925 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social 
Insurance approving the recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in Genoa in 1920, and in Geneva in 1921, 1922 and 1923. Dated 
11 March 1925.] 


Decizie ministrului la departamentul industriei si comertului la 28 septemvrie 
1925: Regulament general al cursurilor industriale de perfectionare aranjate de 
Camerele de comert si industrie in teritoriile se au facul cAnd-va parte din vechiul 
regat ungar. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 227, p. 11583.) 

[General Regulations for the industrial continuation classes organised by cham 
bers of commerce and industry in the territory formerly belonging to Hungary. 
Dated 28 September 1925.] 


Decret : se aproba Regulamentul legii generale de pensiuni din 15 aprilie 1925 
10 Octomvrie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 224, p. 11397.) 

{Decree issuing Regulations under the Public Services Pensions Act. Dated 
10 October 1925.] 


Decizie ministrului la departamentul muncii, cooperatiei si asigurarilor sociale, 
avand in vedere dispozitiile art. 7, 15, 16, 17, 21 si 22 din legea pentru reglementarea 
repausului duminical si al sarbatorilor legale, precum si dispozitiunile art. 8, 9, 10 
20, 21, 28 si 29 din regulamentul acelei legii. 16 Octomvrie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial 
1925, No. 228, p. 11683.) 

[Decision, dated 16 October 1925, fixing closing hours for special localities and 
classes of shops.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Instruction respecting the technical agrarian work in connection with the admin 
istration of the Order (No. 8160 /25) of the Minister for Agrarian Reform concern- 
ing the definitive fixing of the purposes of the agrarian reform of 2 March 1925, 
in the northern provinces. Dated 27 March 1925. (Sluzbene Novine, 1925, Brot 208.) 


Order of the Minister of Social Affairs respecting the exemption from compulsory 
insurance of employees of the National Bank of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. Dated 21 August 1925. (Sluzbene Novine, 1925, Broi 212, p. 2.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden relativa a colocacion en las plantillas del escalafon de los funcionarios 
del Ministero de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, y ascenso a las categorias superiores 
inmediatas,| del personale incorporado a dicho Ministerio procedente de) Instituto 
de Reformas Sociales. El 28 de Abril de 1925. (B.O.M.T., 1925, Nos. 10-11, p. 245.) 

[Royal Order concerning the classification in the lists of established staff of 
the Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Industry, and the promotion to the next 
higher grades, of the employees of the Institute of Social Reform incorporated 
in the said Ministry. Dated 28 April 1925.] 


* Real orden sobre aplicacion del regimen del Descanso dominical en las pelu- 
querias. El 12 de Mayo de 1925. (B.O.M.T., 1925, Nos. 10-11, p. 249.) 

[Royal Order concerning the application of the Sunday rest legislation to hair 
dressers’ shops. Dated 12 May 1925.] 
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Kieal orden disponiendo se recuerde a las Diputaciones provinciales y Ayunta- 
mientos la obligacion de consignar en sus Presupuestos cantidad suficiente para 
material y abono de asistencias a los Vocales obreros de las Delegaciones provinciales 
v locales del Consejo de Trabajo, y para pago de las dietas que devenguen las Comi- 
siones inspectoras.. El 26 de Junio de 1925. (B.O.M.T., 1925, Segunda Epoca. 
No. 13, p. 116.) 

{Royal Order providing that the Provincial Assemblies and the Communal 
Councils shall set apart in their estimates a sum sufficient for the payment of ex- 
penses and allowances to workers’ representatives of the provincial and local Delega- 
tions of the Labour Council and for payment of the fees due to the committees of 
inspection. Dated 26 June 1925.] 


Real decreto disponiendo sc entiendan modilivados en la forma que se insertan 
Jos articulos 108 al 114, inclusives, y e) 119 del Reglamento provisional de Policia 
minera de 28 de Enero de 1910. El 1° de Julio de 1925. (B.O.M.T., 1925, Segunda 
Epoca, No. 13, p. 114.) 

[Royal Decree to amend as laid down therein sections 108-114 and 119 of the 
Provisional Mining Police Regulations of 28 January 1910. Dated 1 July 1925.| 


Reales ordenes estableciendo e! Comité paritario permanente del gremio de 
vaqueros y de decoradores en veso de Barcelona. El] 2 de Julio de 1925. (B.0O.M.T., 
1925, Segunda Epoca, No. 13, p. 145.) 

{Royal Orders to establish the permanent joint committee for the occupations 
of cattlemen and plaster decorators. Dated 2 July 1925.] 


Real decreto disponiendo tenga el caracter de una Escuela Social la Seccion de 
Cultura Social del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. El 17 de Agosto de 
1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 232, p. 1066.) 

{Royal Decree providing that the Social Studies Section shal! have the status 
of a schoo! for social studies. Dated 17 August 1925.] 

Real orden relativa a adaptacién al nuevo plan de estudios de las ensefianzas en 
las Escuelas Industriales. El 11 de Septiembre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925. 
No. 258, p. 1554.) 

{Royal Order respecting the new curriculum for vocational schools. Dated 
11 September 1925.] 

* Real orden relativo a la aplicacion de la jornada de ocho horas en los servicios 
de ferrocarriles. El 24 de Septiembre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 274. 
p. 14.) 

[Royal Order respecting the application of the eight-hour day on the railways. 
Dated 24 September 1925.] 

Real orden disponiendo sea clasificado, en los tres grupos que se indican, el 
personal de ferrocarriles de los servicios de guarderia. E] 24 de Septiembre de 1925. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 274, p. 17.) 

{Royal Order providing that watchmen employed on the railways shall be clas- 
sified in three specified groups. Dated 24 September 1925.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento provisional, que se inserta, para la aplica. 
cion del Estatuto de Ensefianza Industrial de 31 de Octubre de 1924, a las ensefian- 
zas elementales y profesionales. El 3 de Octubre de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, 
283, No, p. 146.) 

&% [Royal Decree to approve the provisional regulations for the application of the 
Technical Education Act of 31 October 1924 to elementary and trade instruction. 
Dated 3 October 1925.] 

Real orden del Ministerio del Trabajo, Comercio e Industria aclarando en el 
sentido que se indica el Real decreto de 22 de Noviembre de 1924, que establecio 
las normas que hap de presidir la provision de las vacantes que se produzcan en los 
Cuerpos que integran las Inspecciones provinciales de Industria. El 3 de Octubre 
de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 286, p. 188.) 

[Royal Order of the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Incustry to explain 
the Royal Decree of 22 November 1924 laying down rules for filling the vacancies 
on the bodies from which the provincial industrial inspectorates are drawn. Dated 
’ October 1925.] 
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URUGUAY 


Decreto del Departamento de Montevideo del 14 de Septiembre de 1925: 
Reglamenta la ordenanza sobre servicios higienicos en los locales de trabajo. (Diario 
Oficial, 1925, No. 5814, p. 591.) 

[Montevideo : Decree issuing regulations in pursuance of the Ordinance 
respecting hygienic measures in workplaces. Dated 14 September 1025.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley de Extranjeros. El 23 de Julio de 1925. (Gaceta Olicial, 1925, Aflo LIT, 
No. 15, p. 665.) 
{Aliens Act. Dated 23 July 1925.] 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


Douxiéme Conférence internationale de la Croix-Rouge, Genéve, 7 octobre 1925, 
(a) Rapport général du Comité de la Croix-Rouge sur son activité de 1923 & 1925. 
Document no. 14. 85 pp. (b) Annexe au Rapport général. La situation des non- 
combattants tombés au pouvoir de l'ennemi. Document no. 15. 12 pp. Genéve, 1925. 

General report on the activities of the International Red Cross Committee 
from 1923 to 1925, submitted to the Twelfth International Red Cross Confer- 
ence held at Geneva, 7 October 1925, and appendix dealing with the position 
of non-combatants fallen into enemy hands. 


institut international d’ Agriculture. Service scientifique agricole. La prévention 
de Vinfection charbonneuse parmi les troupeaux. Résultats d’une enquéte internationale . 
Rome, 1925. 155 pp. 20 frs. 

The general meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture, held in 1924, 
decided, as a result of the recommendation made by the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee at its first session (Geneva, October 1922) to hold an inquiry into the 
question of the prevention! of anthrax among animals. The present volume em- 
bodies the results of this investigation. It is an outcome of the agreement made 
with the International Labour Office regarding collaboration in the study of prob- 
Jems of industrial hygiene and brings an important contribution to the effective 
prevention of the spread of anthrax. 

The enquiry covered 118 countries, but 85 replies only were received. The data 
obtained, given for each country, bear on the following points : statistics ; measure 
of the spread of disease according to species ; infected areas ; prophylactic measures ; 
administrative measures ; propaganda for the prevention of anthrax ; and views 
held in each country regarding the need of an international agreement on the sub- 
ject. It is only, the report concludes, by such an agreement and notwithstanding 
the difficulties involved in carrying out its clauses, that the scourge can be defi- 
nitely arrested not only among flocks and herds but also among human beings. 


International Chamber of Commerce. Resolutions passed at Third Congress 
( Brussels, June 1925). Brochure No. 40. Paris. 53 pp. 
The text of the resolutions is given in English and in French. 


International Shipping Conference, 1924. Progress Reports. London. 


internationale Union der Organisationen der Arbeiter und Arbeiterinnen der 
Lebens- und Genussmittelindustrie. Protokolle der Weltkongresse der Bdackereiarbeiter 
am 23. April 1924 in Bern und am 30. Marz 1925 in Stuttgart. Zurich. 56 pp. 

Proceedings of the Second and Third World Congresses of workers in the food 
trades, held respectively at Berne, 23 April 1924, and at Stuttgart, 30 March 1925. 


Pan-American Federation of Labour. Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth 
Congress of the Pan- American Federation of Labour, held in Mexico City, 3-9 December 
1924, 149 pp. 


XVIe Session de I’Institut international de Statistique, Rome, 1925. Rapports. 
Rome, Provveditorato generale dello Stato, 1925. 

Among the reports submitted to the sixteenth session of the International 
Statistical Institute held at Rome in 1925, may be mentioned those dealing with 
the following subjects : the organisation of official statistics of the Dominion of 
Canada, by Ernest H.Goprrey ;international statistics of bankruptcies, by G. 
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TAGLIACARNE ; the compilation of official agricultural and forestry statistics and 
investigations into rural economy in Italy, being a description of the functions of 
the Istituto di economia e statistica agraria, by P. CARLON1; statistics of,stocks of 
staple commodities, by H. W. Metuorst; statistics of insurance against indus” 
trial accidents in the Eastern part of Venetia for a period of seven years compiled 
by the Istituto Nazionale d’ Assicurazione contro gl’infortuni sul lavoro per la Venezia 
Giulia e Zara in Trieste ; index numbers of fluctuations in amount and prices of 
Italian imports and exports, by Riccardo Baccui;a uniform method of compiling 
mortality statistics, by Felice Vinct ; statistics relating to higher education in Italy, 
by Vincenzo CasTRILLI; demography as a social science, by Professor Francesco 
COLETTI ; statistics of unemployment, by John Hitton ; statistics of wages and 
hours of work, by M. Huser; cost-of-living index numbers, by,U. Grust1; proposed 
world agricultural census of 1930-31, by L. M. Estaprook; and a report on the 
census of industrial production, by A. W. FLux. 


Secretariat international des Typographes. Rapport annuel pour 1924. Berne, 
1925. 167 pp. 

Annual report of the International Secretariat of Printers for 1924, published 
in French and in German. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between the 3rd and 4th’ April 1921. Part XIV. West 
ern Australia. Population of Local Government Areas. Pp. 1023-1103. Part XVIII. 
New South Wales. Dwellings in Local Government Areas. Pp. 1495-1544. Part XIX. 
Victoria. Dwellings in Local Government Areas. Pp. 1547-1580. Part XXI. South 
Australia. Dwellings in Local Government Areas. Pp. 1617-1648. Melbourne, 1925. 
Each part 2s. 6d. 


Territory of Papua. Annual Report for the Year 1922-1925. Melbourne, Govern 
ment Printer for the State of Victoria, 1925. 63 pp. 1s. 94d. 

Includes a valuable paper on the population problem in Papua read by the 
Lieutenant-Governor before the Pan-Pacific Conference. 


QUEENSLAND 


Court of Industrial Arbitration. Economie Commission on the Queensland 
Basie Wage. Report. Brisbane, 1925. 96 pp. 


This report, drawn up by three economists, shows an interesting. development 
of the conception of the basic wage. The Commission considers that ‘ the chief 
guide to be followed ... in declaring a standard basic wage for industries of ‘ aver- 
age prosperity ’ should be the capacity of industry to pay wages. Cost of living 
should only he taken into account after capacity to pay has been ascertained. ’’ 
lfow this capacity to pay might best be determined and suggestions for dealing 
with wages in industries of more or less than average prosperity are other matters 
dealt with in a highly interesting document. 


Publie Serviee Commissioner. Fifth Annual Report, being the Report for the year 
ended 30 June 1925. Brisbane, 1925. 51 pp. : 


Registrar-General’s Department. A. B.C. of Queensland Stalislics, 1924. Compiled 
by George Porter, Registrar-General of Queensland. Brisbane, 1924. xLiv + 162 pp 
Is. 

- Statistics of the State of Queensland for the year 1923 (in nine parts and 
index). Brisbane, 1924. 4s. 


BELGIUM 

Ministére de I’ Agricuiture. Administration de Il’ Agriculture et de I’ Horticulture. 
Renseignements sur l’activité des associations d’intérét agricole (1921-1923). Publi- 
cations du Service des associations et de la statistique, No. 33. Brussels, 1925. 
28 pp. 
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Statistics relating to agricultural] associations in Belgium for 1921, 1922 and'1923: 
agricultural committees, associations for the purchase of agricultural implements- 
co-operative dairies, rural banks, Raiffeisen societies, mutual insurance funds against 
loss of live stock, etc. The pamphlet describes the activities of these various orga- 
nisations in each province or district, and bears witness to the great co-operative 
effort which contributes so largely towards the prosperity of Belgian agriculture. 


Ministére de lV Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance soeiale. Administration 
des Mines. Annales des mines de Belgique. Année 1925. Tome XX V1. ‘2¢ livraison. 
Brussels, 1925. 854 pp. 


Belgian mining records for 1925, a general review. 


Ministére de I’Intérieur et de ’Hygiéne. Population. Recensement général du 
31 Décembre 1920. Statistique de la Belgique, Tome II. Brussels, 1925. 519 pp. 

Results of the census of the population of Belgium taken 31 December 1/20, 
Volume II. The first volume, which will be issued later, will be devoted to the 
methods adopted and an analysis of the results. 


BRAZIL 


Ministerio de Agricultura. Servi¢go de Inspeegao e Fomente Agrieolas. £statis/icu 
Agricola 1924, 1°* semestre. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa ‘nacional,%1925.% 210, 'pp 


Agricultural statistics for, the first quarter of 1924. 


BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Lul- 
garie 1923-1924. Sofia, 1925. xxxm + 195 + 291 + 168 pp. 
Statistical year book of Bulgaria, 1923-1924. 


—. Enquéte sur la grande industrie et l'indusirie encouragée dans le royauime 
de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1921. Livre 11. Personnel ouvrier. Sofia, 1925. 257 pp. 


The second volume embodying the results of a general enquiry into the indus- 
tries of Bulgaria during 1921, and particularly state-aided industries, is devoted 
to labour ; the enquiry was actually carried out in 1922 and 1923, and most of tlie 
particulars concerning labour relate to the year 1922. For reasons set out in the 
first volume the rose industry was the object of a special enquiry. The method 
employed is also described in the first volume, which contains the questionnaires 
used. Some particulars concerning administrative and higher grade technical 
staff are included in Volume II. 


CANADA 


Department of Agriculture. Dominion Experimental Farms. /eport of the Dire: 
lor for the year ending 31 March 1925. Ottawa, 1925. 90 pp. 


ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Statisties Braneh. Annual Repori,” 1924. Part I. 
Agricultural statistics. Part II. Chattel Mortgages. Toronto, 1925. 47 pp 


. . 
CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asistencia, Previsién Social y Trabajo. Seecion Interna 
cional, Biblioteea y Publicaciones. Los Problemas del Trabaje y de la Previsién 
Social. Publicacién hecha con ocasién de la visita, a Chile, de M. Albert Thomas, 
Director de la Oficina Internacional del Trabajo. Santiago, 1925. 45 pp. 


Pamphlet devoted to labour problems and questions of social welfare, published 
on the occasion of Mr. Albert Thomas’ visit to Chile in 1925. It contains the texts 
of legislative measures instituting the .various official ‘organisms entrusted with 
the preparation and application of social legislation in Chile, and the international 
section of the General Directorate of Labour which deals with all questions relating 
to the International [Labour Organisation. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstvo skolstvi a narodni osvety. Nemocenské Pojisieni. By F. Merz 
Collection “* Obcansk&é Knihovna ’’, No. 62. Prague, 1925. 47 pp. 2.25 Czech crowns 

Contains a clear outline of the Czechoslovak legislation in force relating to sick 
ness insurance and a bibliography on the subject. 


~ Zaméstnavatel A Zaméstnanec. By Dr. V. VeRuNAC. Collection ‘ Obcanska 
lXnihovna "’, No. 60. Prague, 1925. 36 pp. 1.70 Czech crowns. 


Dr. Verunac deals with a number of questions concerning the relations between 
employers and workers, in particular with : the labour contract, collective agre« 
ments, strikes and lockouts, and trade organisations. A short chapter is devoted 
to the International Labour Organisation. 


Statistieky Urad. Verejné Chudinstvi v Republice Ceskoslovenské v Roce 1921 
Prague, 1924. 24+ 93 pp. 20 Czech crowns. 

A detailed description of Poor Law in Czechoslovakia and its application, 
together with statistical tables relating to the subject. No Act national in scop< 
has yet been passed in that country, the province of Bohemia alone possessing a 
law concerning the support of paupers. The State has hitherto taken no measures 
lo combat pauperism, the initiative in this matter being left entirely to the com 
munes. 


ESTHONIA 
Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Rahva demograafiline koosseis ja korleriolud Eest:s 


1922. Uldrahvalugemise andmed, vihk 1, Uleriikline kokkuvéie, vihk 11. Tallin, 1924. 
vir + 88 and vii + 187 pp. 


Results of the census of 28 December 1922. Special attention is devoted in 
these volumes to the distribution of the population according to educational stan 
dard. The average is high in Esthonia: 5.6 per cent. only of the population ove: 


ten years of age are illiterate : 80 per cent. have attended primary schools, 7.6 per 
cent. secondary schools, and 1 per cent. institutions for higher education 
Volume II also includes information on housing. 


Ralwa tooala ja ithiskondline kihitus, 1922 a. uldrahvalugemise andmed, 
vibk Il. Tallin, 1925. vir + 88 + 83 pp. 
The above report gives a classification of the population of Esthonia by occupa- 
lion according to the returns of the census of 28 December 1922. 


FINLAND 


Sosiahninisterio. Kansainiiilion Kansainvdlisen Tyédjdrjestin ylcisen konjerenssin 
seilsemds istunto Genévessé vuonna 1925. Tiedonantoja Suomen Sosialministerién 
Julkaisemia, No. XXII. Helsingfors, 1925. 85 pp. 


Report of the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs on the Seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference. The introduction, by Mr. Niilo A. Mannio, 
president of the delegation, and the texts of the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Conference are published in both Finnish and Swedish 
The body of the report is in Finnish only. 


GERMANY 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeifen aus dem Reichsgesundheilsamle. (Beihefte zu 
den Veréffentlichungen des Reichsgesundheitsamtes). Sechsundfinfzigster Band, 
Zweites Heft. Sonderabdruck aus dem Centralblatt fir Bakteriologie, Parasiten- 
kunde und Infektionskrankheiten, 1. Abteilung, Originale, 1925," Bd. 94, pp., 187-362. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. 

A review of the work carried out under the auspices of the Federal Department 
of Public Health. 
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4;sREAT BRITAIN 
SCOTLAND 


Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Thirteenth Report, being jor the Year ended 
31 December 1924. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 95 pp. 2s. 


Land settlement is an important feature of the work of a social character carried 
out by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. According to the report under review 
4,216 applications for new holdings and enlargements of existing holdings were 
granted by the Board during the period 1 April 1912 to 31 December 1924. During 
the year 1924, 269 new holdings and 126 enlargements of existing holdings were 
actually formed, together with 31 settlements on holdings vacated by the original 
tenants, thus amounting to a total of 436 ; 264 of the applicants were ex-service 
men. The number of outstanding applications, however, is nearly 10,000. The 
Board complains that it is often difficult to know whether many of the applications 
are made with a real intention of settlement. Notes are given on the progress of 
various settlements. There is evidence, the report states, of a tendency to quit 
the outer islands exposed to the Atlantic Ocean, for settlement elsewhere. 

The work done in the direction of agricultural education and research during 
the year is described and the results of the scholarship scheme for agricultural 
workers and smallholders instituted two years ago are noted. Among the efforts 
to encourage agricultural development may be mentioned the scheme of loans to 
undertakings working on a co-operative basis for the sale, preparation and manufac- 
ture of farm products. The rules according to which loans can be obtained were 
published in March 1924. The Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 has so far met with 
little success in Scotland. 

As a link in the work of combating unemployment in 1923 and 1924, grants 
were made by the Board for land improvement and drainage work. It is estimated 
that, as the result of the operation of this scheme, 4,300 acres of arable land were 
tile drained, and 246,700 acres surface drained, giving employment to 2,960 
workers for varving periods. 


INDBEA 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Agricultural Statistics 
of India 1922-1923. Volume II. Area, Classification of Area, Area under Irrigation, 
Area under Crops, Live-Stock, and Land Revenue Assessment in Certain Indian 
States. Calcutta, Government of India Centra! Publication Branch, 1925. 85 pp. 
As. 12 or 1s. 3d. 


indian Coal Committee. Keport, 1925. Vol. 1, v +205 pp., Rs. 4-6 or 7s. 6d. 
Evidence given before the Indian Coal Committee 1924-1925. Vols. U1 and III; 
i1 + 395 pp., Rs. 8-10 or 14s. 6d., and rx + 254 pp., Rs. 5-19 or 9s. 3d. Cal- 
cutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1925. 


indian Maternity Benefit Schemes. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, 
No. 32. Caleutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1925. 21 pp. 
As. 6 or &d. 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its First Session (Washington, 1919) inviting the Government of India “ to make 
a study of the question of the employment of women before and after confine- 
ment, and of maternity benefits ’’, the Government of India submitted to the 
Third Session (Geneva, 1921) a report based on enquiries made of the Provincial 
Governments. At that time it appeared that schemes for maternity benefit were 
comparatively rare, but local Governments expressed their willingness to encourage 
the institution of voluntary schemes by employers. Following suggestions put 
forward in the Legislative Assembly the Government of India, in June 1924, made 
further enquiries of the Provincial Governments and the information thereby 
obtained is given in full in the present publication, an analysis of which was 
given in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVI, No. 7, p. 28. 


BENGALI. 


Hevenue (Emigration) Department. Report on the Working oj the Indian Emi 
gration Act VII of 1922 and the Rules issued thereunder in the Province of Bengal 
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for the year 1924. By Lt.-Col. DENHAM White, Protector of Emigrants. Calcutta, 
1925. 10+ 1 pp. As. 11 or 1s. 3d. 


PUNJAB 


Department of Fisheries. Heport 1 June 1924-31 May 1925. Lahore, 1925. As. 8 
or 8d. 17 + vi pp. 


ITALY 


Commissione per il Riordinamente della Seuola all’ aperto (Roma). La Nuova 
Scuola al?’ aperto. Relazione presentata dalla Dott. Maria Diez Gasca e dal Prof. 
Giovanni NoviLeE-VENTURA. Rome, 1925. 59 pp. 


Report on the reorganisation of open-air schools in Rome. 


Ministero dell’ Eeonomia Nazionale. Direzione Generale della Statistica. Annua 
rio Statistico Italiano. Seconde Serie, Vol. VIII. Anni 1919-1921. Indici Econo- 
mici fino al 1924, Rome, 1925. im + 526 pp. 


The latest statistical year book issued by the Central Statistical Office of the 
Italian Ministry of National Economy covers the years 1919-1921. it includes 
statistical tables relating to workers’ organisations, strikes, unemployment, and 
the activities of boards of arbitration. A chapter is devoted to socia! insurance, 
and valuable statistical data on a variety of subjects of economic interest for the 
period 1881-1924 are given in the appendix. 


Direzione generale del Lavore e della Previdenza sociale. Le maladie de 
lavoro. 1. Patologia e clinica. 1. Assicurazione. By Dr. A. RANELLETTI. 
Rome, 1925. 317 pp. 


An up-to-date encyclopaedia on industrial diseases. A first and important 
part of the volume is devoted to a general survey of the problem ; it comprises a 
history of the study of industrial diseases, with an account of its importance and its 


relation to social welfare and public health. A special chapter is given to the 
definition of industrial disease and industrial accident. After recalling the general 
causes of liability to industrial diseases, Dr. Ranelletti, in the most important 
chapters of his work, examines the effects of fatigue, diseases due to the nature 
of the material handled (poisons and infection), and illness or disease due to pos- 
ture (habitual posture, repetitive work, neurosis, cramp, etc.). The !ast chapter 
of the first part is devoted to the influence of environment. 

In the second part the author examines the question of compensation, and the 
notification and prevention of industrial diseases. A bibliography, more especially 
of recent works, completes the study. 


NETHERLANDS 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor de 
Statistiek in Nederlandseh-Indie. Séatistisch Jaarverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indie. 
Jaargang 1924, WVervolg van: Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 
(Kolonién). Weltevreden, 1925. xxx1 + 344 pp. 5 fl. 


Statistical abstract for the Dutch East Indies, 1924. 


POLAND 


Komitet Wykonawezy Pierwszej Wystawy Kas Choryeh w Polsee. Przewodnik 
po pierwszej Wystawie Kas Chorych w Polsce w Warszawie, od 12-20 lipca 1925 r. 
Warsaw, 1925. 68 pp., tables. 


Guide to the first exhibition of Polish sickness insurance funds held at Warsaw, 
12-20 July 1925. It describes the organisation and activities of the funds for 
the first five years following the promulgation of the law of 19 May 1929 on sickness 
insurance. An appendix, comprising twelve tables and a map of Poland showing 
the distribution of the funds, completes the volume. 
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Ottiee central de Statistique. Résultats du recensement de Janvier 1924. FKonclion- 
naires de l Etat du Service civil. Statistique de la Pologne, Vol. VI. Warsaw, 1925. 
49 + 228 pp. 

Results of the census of 1923: civil servants. 

SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF THE) 

Public Health Department. Institute ior Social Medicine. Five years of Social 
Medical Activities in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 1920-1925 
Foreword by Dr. A. Stampar. Zagreb. 

An album of photographs illustrating the work in state medicine carried out in 
ihe Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes during the period 1920-1925 and 
showing central institutions of hygiene ‘and state medicine, institutes for epide- 
miology and for special research in connection with malaria and tropical diseases, 
dispensaries and sanatoria for tubercular patients, clinics for venereal diseases, 
institutions for children, public health stations, training schools for nurses, etc. 


SPAIN 

Junta Central de Colonizacion y Repob!tacion Interior. Nola injermativa de lu 
colonizacién interior de Espafia que presenta al Congreso de la Asociacién para e. 
Progreso de las Ciencias (Coimbra, 1925) la Junta Central de Colonizacién y Repobla- 
cién Interior. Madrid, Imprenta Helénica, 1925. 59 pp. 

Report on the application of the Act of 30 August 1907 relating to home coloni- 
sation ; it deals more particularly with the organisation of production in five districts. 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Indusiria. Direecion General de Trabajo y 
Aeccién Soeial. Estadistica de los Accidentes del Trabajo ocurridos en el ano 1922. 
Madrid, 1925. 106 pp., tables and charts. 2.50 pesetas. 

Statistics of industrial accidents for 1922. 

SWEDEN 
Kungl. Jordbruksdepartementet Lantbruksstyrelsen. /erdilielse jor di 


Stockholm, O. L. Svanbacks Boktryckeri, 1925. 232 pp. 


Annual report of the Swedish Board of Agriculture for 1924. It includes notes 
on agricultural education for smallholders and on encouragement of small holdings. 
\ special chapter deals with vocational education in agriculture. 


1924. 


Socialdepartementet. Siudier rérande industriell demokrati i Norge, England, 
Tjeckoslovakien och Osterrike. By A. Moun andR. SouimMan. Statens offentliga 
utredningar 1925: 30. Stockholm, Nordstedt, 1925. 169 pp. 

Before issuing a statement on the report of the Government Committee on Judus 
trial Democracy and the accompanying Draft Bill on Works Councils (cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5,' p. 667) the Swedish Sociai Board decided 
to obtain more detailed information on practical experiments in industrial demo- 
cracy in other countries, including England, Norway, Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
by sending a delegation to study the question during the summer and autumn 
of 1924. The above is the report of this delegation. It gives a detailed account 
of legislation in the countries visited and reproduces statements on the develop- 
ment and prospects of industrial democracy made by public authorities, employees, 
and workers’ organisations, workers’ delegates to works councils, and social and 
economic experts. 


SWITZERLAND 
ZURICH 


Statistisches Amt der Stadt Ziirieh. Siatistisches Jahrbuch der Stodt Ziirich. 
Sechzehnter und siebzehnter Jahrgang 1920 und 1921. Zurich, 1925. xvut + 284 pp. 
2 frs. 

Statistical year book for the town of Zurich, 1920 and 1921 ; sixth and seventh 
years of issue. 
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tNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Birth, Stillbirth, and Injant 
Mortality Statistics for the Birth Registration Area of the United States, 1923. Ninth 
Annual Report. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 60 cents. 263 pp. 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Survey of Hygienic Condi- 
tions in the Printing Trades. By S. Ksarn. Bulletin No. 392, Industrial Accidents 
and Hygiene Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v1 +- 229 pp., illustr. 

The greater part of this study is technical and devoted to a description of oper 
ations in the printing trades : composition, stereotyping, presswork, binding, ink 
grinding, etc. The housing of printing trade plant, lighting (natural and artificial), 
ventilation, equipment, sanitation and welfare provisions are then dealt with. 
Occupational risks and accidents are considered in the last part of the volume. 

Railroad Labour Board. Average Daily Wage Rates of Railroad Employees on 
Class 1 Carriers. Wage Series, Report No. 4. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1924. 12 pp. 

Treasury Department. Internal Revenue. Statistical Division. Income Tax 
Unit. Statistics of Income jrom Returns of Net Income for 1922, including Statistics 
from Capital Stock Tax Returns and Federal Estate Tax Returns. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. wv + 398 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. 7he Health of the Worl- 
ing Child. Special Bulletin No. 134. New York, 1924. 91 pp., illustr. 

The study bears on the health and working conditions of 412 children between 
14% and 16 years of age (206 boys and 206 girls). It deals first with general 
working conditions (occupations, wages, fatigue, weight lifting, nerve strain, etc.) 
and next with health (general physical examination, height, weight, strength, 
maturity, physical defects, etc.). Lastly, a study is made of physical defects 


accentuated by conditions of work. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Actualités sur Vorganisation industrielle. Monographies de vulgarisation scienti- 
figue et industrielle, publiées sous la direction de Paul Durour. Paris, Editions 
‘* Science et Industrie ’’, 1925. 40 pp. 10 frs, 

Contains a series of short articles on principles of industrial organisation and 
hygiene, and a bibliography of works relating to the subject. 


Allgemeine Ortskrankenkasse der Stadt Berlin. Bericht fiir das Geschaftsjahr 
1924. 99 pp. 
Report of the Berlin Sickness Insurance Fund, 1924. 


Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Report of Third National Delegate Conference held at London Central Y.M.C.A.., 
15-18 July 1925. London. 139 pp. 


Ameriean Federation of Labour. Forty-fourth Annual Convention, 1924. Report 
of Proceedings. Washington. 318 pp. 


Barboza Carneiro, J. A. A Sociedad das Nagoes. Edigao do Secretariado da Socie 
dade das Nacgées. Geneva, 1924. 24 pp. 

Addresses delivered at the Faculty of Law, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 6 August 1923. 
on the League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 
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Bargheer, Dr. Hermann. Der Arbeitsmarkt der Rheinprovinz. Schriften des 
Landesarbeits- und Berufsamtes der Rheinprovinz. Viertes Heft. Disseldorf, 
Selbstverlag des Landesarbeits- und Berufsamtes der Rheinprovinz, 1925. 77 pp. 
1.50 mark. 

Dr. Bargheer’s study, published on the occasion of the general meeting arranged 
by the German employment offices and held at Disseldorf, 27-28 May 1925, pro- 
vides an historical survey of the economic development of the Rhine district and a 
detailed description of the present position. He attempts to show that, far from 
relieving economic crises, neo-mercantilism, with its customs barriers and protec- 
tionist tendencies, merely renders them more acute. 


Barraud, Marcel. Les chambres de métiers en France. Thése pour le doctorat 
(sciences politiques et économiques) de l’Université de Paris. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1925. 429 pp. 

if the principle underlying the institution of chambers of trade in France gives 
rise to no controversy, the actual establishment of these organisations has excited 
lively discussion. Parliament and public opinion are faced with an accomplished 
fact and the problem now resolves itself into a choice between chambers of trade 
of two distinct types : on the one hand, those of Alsace and Lorraine, founded on 
German legal principles, official in character and wielding considerable powers, 
(among them the right of control and infliction of penalties) — institutions of 
special economic and social significance ; on the other hand, chambers of French 
origin, due to private initiative, possessing no legal status, but based on the right 
of association. 

In view of their importance, the author devotes the two first parts of the book 
to a statement of the facts relating to these two types of organisation, reserving 
for the third part his examination of the proposed legislation on the subject. In 
the concluding pages Mr. Barraud considers the character which chambers of trade 
should assume if they are to become useful organisms with an assured future. 
A copious bibliography and three appendices complete the volume. 


Bombay Central Co-operative Institute. Seventh Annual! Report (jor the year 
ending 31 March 1925). Bombay, 1925. 40 pp. 

The membership of the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute rose during the 
year reviewed from 3,583 to 4,481, including 3,659 societies and 812 individual 
members. ‘The present report gives, in addition to particulars for the year ending 
31 March 1925, a short review of the activities of the Institute for the past seven 
years under the old constitution. It describes, in particular, the organisation of 
training classes in co-operation, lectures, night schools, and elementary training 
classes for rural co-operators. The Institute publishes one quarterly and five 
monthly periodicals, two fof which are in English and four in the differeni 
vernaculars. 

Borst, Hugo and Hellpach, Dr. W. Das Problem der Indusiriearbeit. Zwei Vor. 
trage. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. 70 pp. 

The two addresses contained in this volume were delivered during the summer 
of 1924 before a meeting of technicians. They deal respectively with the increas- 
ingly mechanical nature of human labour under the modern factory system of 
production and the training of the worker. Both authors examine the question 
whether purely mechanical work tends, in the long run, to affect the physical and 
mental equilibrium of the worker. Mr.Borst considers that it does, and that the 
remedy lies in a general use of automatic machines ; in his opinion the present com- ° 
bined use of mechanical and human labour is destined to disappear and to give place 
to machine work alone ; man, under these conditions, will be the master and no 
longer the slave of industrial mechanism. 

Mr. Hellpach, dealing with the same problem in its psychological and mora! 
aspect, seeks to raise the worker’s ideals and, to this end, suggests a radical trans- 
formation of vocational training and apprenticeship. A third of the apprentice’s 
time, he considers, should be devoted to study, and a third of the time devoted to 
study reserved to ethics, religion, study of the mother tongue and citizenship train- 
ing. Thus only, according to his view, will the moral outlook of the worker be 
improved. Under Mr. Hellpach’s influence the new curriculum of the schools in 
the State of Baden is drawn up on the lines indicated. 
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The two addresses also describe the adaptation in Germany of American 
methods of scientific management, from the Taylor to the Ford system. In Ger 
many, it is pointed out, the human factor has assumed primary importance : 
industrial problems are dealt with not so much under their technical aspect as from 
the point of view of their effect on the worker. A disciple of Dr. Hellpach, Profes- 
sor Adolf Friedrich, has attempted to lay the foundations of a “‘ human science ' 
(Menschenwirtschaft) and aims at obtaining practical results through its means. 


Burnett-Hurst, A. R. Labour and Housing in Bombay. A Study in the Economic 
Conditions of the Wage-Earning Classes in Bombay. Foreword by Sir Stanley 
REED, Kt., K.B.E.,LL.D. Studies in Economics and Political Science, No. 75 in 
the Series of Monographs by writers connected with the London School of Econo 
mics and Political Science. The Ratan Tata Foundation. London, P. S. King and 
Son, 1925. xrv + 152 pp., illustr., map. 


A strictly objective study of the economic conditions of the wage-earning classes 
in the city of Bombay. The material collected refers largely to the period 1916 
1919, and some of the conditions described have been more or less modified since : 
on the whole, however, the picture remains substantially true for the present day. 
The two fundamental facts affecting the whole of industrial life in Bombay — the 
migratory nature of the labour force and the appalling housing situation are 
duly stressed. Although cotton spinning and weaving, the chief industry in Bom 
bay, employing a daily average of 146,000 persons in 1921, has been in existence for 
some three-quarters of a century, no stable body of operatives has yet been consti 
tuted. The Bombay industrial worker is still an “ agriculturist first and an agri 
culturist last ’, as it has been expressed, and the living conditions in the city tend 
to perpetuate the instability of the labour force. Mr. Burnett-Hurst’s study deal- 
ing with the supply of labour, housing and sanitation, infant mortality, the various 
types of labour in the mills, the docks, the building trade and on the railways. 
trade unions and welfare work, shows clearly the more important consequences 
of the interaction of these two basic facts. In the concluding sentences in the chap 
ter on welfare work the obvious remedy is pointed out : 

“* Employers complain that the problem in Bombay, as in other parts of India, 
is the shortage and unreliability of labour. They hardly seem to realise, however. 
that the only method of solving the problem is to make the conditions of city life 
so attractive that workers will not desire to return to their villages, but will make 
their permanent residence in or near their employer’s mill. ”’ 

The book is interestingly illustrated by photographs showing the various types 
of workers and their working and living conditions. It includes a bibliography 
and appendices giving statistics relating to working class budgets, housing and rents, 
dock labour, and industrial disputes. 


Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1924-1925. ‘twenty-fourth year o' 
issue. Founded by J. Castell Hopxtns, F.S.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L. Toronto, The 
Canadian Review Company, 1925. 766 pp., illustr. 


Canadian Couneil on Child Welfare. Juvenile Immigration Report, No. 2. Being 
a Summary of Representative Canadian Opinion, the British Government’s Oversea 
Settlement Committee Report, and Recent Progressive Developments in the Canadian 
Government Policy. Publication of Section 1V, No. 15. Ottawa, 1925. 39 pp 


Chamber of Commeree of the United States. Year Book and Directory, 1924-1226 
Washington. 335 pp. 

The YearBook for 1924-1925 gives a survey of finance and commerce at thie 
present day. It also describes the reorganisation of the Chamber in 1924, in view 
of its rapid growth during the past few years. The work of the Chamber was 
to a certain extent decentralised, as a means of stimulating interest among the 
member organisations. The Directory gives the names of the officers of the 
Chamber and of the members of the various Committees. Some extracts were 
published in Industrial and Labour Information for 9 November 1925. 


Chan Chung Sing. Les Concessions en Chine. Thése pour le doctorat en droit 
de l’Université de Paris. Paris, les Presses universitaires de France, 1925. 149 pp 
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Mr. Chan Chung Sing’s thesis is the first general work op the concessions in 
China. His aim is to present a concrete study of their origin and institution, and 
the principal questions relating thereto. 

The concessions, as defined in the international conventions drawn up after 
the treaty of Nankin in 1842 which terminated the opium war, were brought into 
being for the safety and convenience of foreigners by Article 7 of the Sino-British 
Treaty of Honmen (1843), and the treaties of 1844 signed at Wanghai between 
China and the United States and at Wapao between China and France. 

Mr. Chan Chung Sing next considers the development of the concessions, the 
nature of which has gradually been altered, either through the broad interpretavion 
given to provisions of the treaties in their application, or as the consequence of 
civil war in China, which paralysed effective administration by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and promoted the extension of foreign influence ; he examines the classifica 
tion and administration of the concessions, the judicial system in force in the con- 
cessions and their territorial extension. 

In the eighth chapter the author describes some typical disputes between China 
and foreign authorities resulting from the exercise of sovereign rights over the terri- 
tories in question and examines the controversies to which these disputes have given 
rbse, 

‘The last chapter considers the abolition of the concessions. In the author’s view 
the high standerd of justice and the humane tendencies which characterise inter- 
national law .: its modern aspect, China’s entry into the League of Nations, the 
increasingly fricndly relations between the foreign Powers and China, now treated 
by them on an equal footing, and the reforms effected by that country in order to 
adapt herself to the exigencies of Western civilisation, encourage the hope that the 
concessions will not subsist much longer. 

In addition to these general considerations, some recent events strengthen the 
author’s conviction that foreign concessions are destined to disappear: they are 
the withdrawal of the German and Austrian concessions as a result of the war of 
1914, the abolition of the Russian concessions stipulated in the Sino-Russian con 
vention of 1924, and, lastly, the demand for the suppression of the concessions made 
in the memorandum presented by the Chinese Delegation to the Paris Conference 


mm 1919. 
A bibliography completes this well documented and most interesting work. 


Cirealos de Obreros de la Republiea Argentina. La Obra de los Circulos de Obreros. 
Publicacién de la Junta de Gobierno, Ejercicio 1924-1925. Buenos Aires, 1925. 
58 pp. 

A description of the organisation, activities and development of workers’ clubs 
in Argentina. 





Coniederacion Gremial Espanola. \/cnwria 1925. Desde la Asamblea de Madrid 
(noviembre de 1923) a la de Gijén (septiembre de 1925). Madrid. 493 pp. 

Memorandum published by the Spanish I’ederation of Tradesmen and Employers 
in Minor Industries on the occasion of the tenth annual congress held at Gijén, 
17-27 September 1925. It describes the activities of this organisation and devotes 
4 chapter to the work of the International Labour Office. After outlining the 
history of international Jabour legislation and recalling the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Peace Treaty, the memorandum examines the organisation of the Office, 
the work of the Conference, and the bearing of the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted. It includes a list of the Spanish legal measures enacted in pursuance 
of the decisions of the Conference. The Congress of the middle classes held in 
Switzerland in 1924, and various questions affecting the middle classes are also 
dealt with. Finally, a study is made of the principal Spanish workers’ organisations, 
and the activities of the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade Unions and 
other international workers’ organisations are reviewed. 


Copland, D. B. Commerce and Business. An Inaugural Lecture. University 
of Melbourne Publications Ne. 6. Melbourne, Macmillan and Co. 28 pp. 1s. 6d. 


In this inaugural lecture as Professor of Commerce in the University of Mel- 
bourne, Professor Copland outlines his method of measuring changes in prices and 
the volume of currency in Australia. He draws attention to the need for reliable 
foreeasts of changes in business conditions, with a view to so adjusting financial 
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and commercial policy as to avoid violent fluctuations. He describes his preliminary 
attempt to construct a chart of business conditions for Australia on lines similar 
to that of the Harvard Committee of Economic Research, and urges the creation 
of an “‘ Economic Service ” for Australia, indicating what its functions should be. 


Desliniéres, Lueien. Principes d’économie socialiste. Le socialisme reconstruc 
teur. Paris, France Edition, 1924. 242 pp. 10 frs. 

M. Desliniéres seeks to determine the principles on which political economy 
should rest in a socialist society. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Tdligkeitsbericht far das Jahr 1924- 
1925. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 12 pp. 

Report on the activities of the German Association for Industrial Hygiene for 
the year 1924-1925. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband. /rwerbsarbecit Schwangerschaft Frauenleid,. 
Die Aktion des Deutschen Textilarbeiter- Verbandes betr. Besserung des Loses erwerbs- 
tdtiger schwangerer Frauen. Berlin, 1925. 118 pp. 

Pamphlet describing the measures taken and efforts made by the German 
Union of Textile Workers for the improvement of the working conditions of expec- 
tant mothers in the textile industry. The work includes a well-documented study 
on the risks incidental to factory work for pregnant women and a number of photo- 
graphs. 


Deutscher Verkehrsbund. Protokoll der vierten Reichskonferenz der Strassenbahner 
Privateisenbahner und Werkseisenbahner abgehalten in Frankfurt a. M. am 7. und 
8. August 1925. Berlin, 1925. 84 pp. 

Proceedings of the fourth Conference of Tramway and Private Railway 
Employees, held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 7-8 August 1925. 


Enger, Dr. H. Ueber die Gesundheitsgefahrdung bei den Verarbeitung von metal- 
lischen Blei, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bleiléterei. Schriften aus dem 
Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge, Heft 13. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. 
40 pp. 

The author describes the results of an enquiry into the use of lead in the metal 
industries ; particular attention is devoted to soldering, smelting, wire-drawing, 
laminating, tinning and the manufacture of bottle caps. The results for each 
industry are given separately. A general chapter examines the data obtained 
relating to industrial hygiene. 


Erlanger, Ludwig. Die Arbeifsgenossenschafl und ihre neueste Entwicklung im 
deutschen Baugewerbe. Borna-Leipzig, Robert Noske, Grossbetrieb fir Dissertations- 
druck, 1924. 81 pp. 

In this thesis Mr. Erlanger describes the recent development of building guilds 
in Germany. 


Fay, C. R. Co-operation at Home and Abroad. A description and analysis with 
supplements on the Progress of Co-operation in the United Kingdom (1908-1918) and 
Agricultural Co-operation in the Canadian West. Third edition. London, P. S. King 
and Son, 1925. xvi + 481 pp. 15s. 

Dr. Fay’s work, the first edition of which appeared in 1908, is undoubtedly the 
most complete study hitherto published in English on the development and struc- 
ture of the co-operative movement in various countries. To this third edition has 
been added a supplement of some thirty pages dealing with “‘ Agricultural Co- 
operation in the Canadian West ’’. 


Federacion reral. VJilI Congreso rural anual de la Federacion rural, effectuade 
en la ciudad de Mercedes, Montevideo, Marzo 21, 22 y 23 de 1924. Montevideo. 
101 pp. 

Report on the work of the annual Congress of the Uruguayan Rural Federation 
held 21-23 March 1924. Breeding and trade in live stock were chief among the 
subjects dealt with. Recommendations were made by the Congress relating to 
the improvement of living conditions of agricultural workers and the enactment 
of legislation on compensation for accidents in agriculture. 
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Foster, Sir William. The English Factories in India, 1665-1667. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1925. vi + 354 pp. 


Attention was drawn in the Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924, to the first two 
volumes of this history of the English factories in India which covered the periods 
1655-1660 and 1661-1664 respectively. The present volume covers three eventful 
years. The effects in the East of the outbreak of war between England and the 
Netherlands (subsequently joined by France), the plague of 1665 and the fire of 
London, 1666, are shown in the dislocation of English trade and a considerable 
reduction in the activities of the factories. Among other topics of interest may be 
mentioned the history of the Bengal factories during the period reviewed and the 
information supplied concerning the early history of Bombay. 


Firth, Mrs. Henriette. Das Bevélkerungsproblem in Deutschland. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1925. v1 + 109 pp. 

The author first considers the growth of the population in Germany during the 
post-war period down to the end of 1923 according to available statistics of migra- 
tion, marriages, births (legitimate and illegitimate), deaths, and population classi- 
fied according to age. She then examines the influence of various economic and 
social factors on the birth rate and the death rate during and since the war, and 
possible social and hygienic measures designed to improve public health ; in par- 
ticular, the health of the working classes. 


Hedberg, Anders. International Wholesale Co-operation. Ideas and Proposals. 
Foreword by A. W. GoLicutiy. Manchester, The Co-operative Union, 1925. 
vi + 78 pp. 2s. 

Mr. Hedberg’s book, published also in Swedish, in German and in French, is 
concerned with the organisation of relations between wholesale societies of differ- 
ent countries. Buying and selling between national central organisations cannot, 
the author points out, be regarded as co-operative operations or as a system forming 
a true basis on which to build international co-operation. No doubt, in order to 
avoid loss, the overproduction ofa concern too large for current requirements must be 
disposed of to foreign customers, but the systematic development of trade relations 
between wholesale societies is not co-operation and is open to objections similar to 
those brought against the capitalist system. Putting aside for practical reasons 
various suggested solutions, such as the establishment of industria) undertakings 
internationally owned, Mr. Hedberg outlines proposals for a general agency 
tor international co-operation, with the function of performing for the associated 
national organisations services similar to those performed by private capitalist 
agencies. The international co-operative agency would act as the mandatory of 
wholesale societies to supply them with all the commodities required, and would, 
at the same time, assist them in exporting their surplus production. The surplus 
on operations would be shared amongst the members in proportion to the extent 
to which they had helped to make it. A first attempt at forming a co-operative 
agency of this kind has been made in the Scandinavian countries. The Scandina- 
vian Co-operative Wholesale Society (Nordisk Andelsforbund) was founded five 
years ago at Copenhagen. It is proposed to base the rules and regulations of the 
new undertaking on the principles embodied in those of this organisation. The 
commencement of operations in two centres simultaneously, London and Ham- 
burg, is recommended, and the name suggested for the international agency is 
** General Agency for International Co-operation ” or “ Gafic ’’. 


Herz, Dr. Paul and Rinner, Erich. Die Lohnsteuer und ihre Erleichterungen und 
Ermdssigungen. Berlin, Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, 1925. 80 pp. 


A summary of German legal provisions relating to the tax on earned income. 
lt is designed for the use of the working man and its object is more especially to 
explain in what circumstances, under the new law, exemption or rebate may be 
granted. ° 


Hoeniger, Dr. H., Sehultz, Dr. R. and Wehrle, Dr. E. Jahrbuch des Arbeits- 
rechts. Band V, 1924. Mannheim, Berlin, and Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 1925. xvi + 
312 pp. 

The 1925 edition of this year book of German labour law has been considerably 
enlarged ; in addition to matter directly relating to labour legislation, the subjects 
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dealt with now include questions of social policy. A methodical exposition of legis- 
jative measures is given together with abundant data concerning books and articles 
on labour legislation, court decisions, arbitration awards, etc. The bibliographical 
notes are, for the most part, written by the authors of the works reviewed. Com- 
piled after a careful examination of all available documents published in German 
on the subject dealt with, this year book is a valuable handbook on German labour 
legislation. 


Jellinek, Dr. Das Gefahrenmoment beim Radio. Mit einem elektro-hygienischen 
Merkblatt far Radio-Amateure. Leipzig and Vienna, Franz Deuticke, 1925. 58 pp. 


A study by a well-known expert in the pathology of diseases due to electricity 
is welcome at a time when wireless telegraphy is daily acquiring greater importance. 

After some general considerations on technique and hygiene, Dr. Jellinek exam- 
ines general and special occupational risks attending the installation or use of various 
uppliances (detectors, lamps, aerials) and atmospheric influences. He devotes 
two chapters respectively to accidents due to emission or reception of radio-tele- 
graphic messages and statistics of accidents due to electrical causes. In the conclud- 
ing pages he indicates the first-aid measures applicable in different cases and 
precautions to be observed by amateur users of wireless telephony or wireless tele- 
graphy. The book is abundantly illustrated. 


~—— Derelektrische Unjall. Skizziert fir, Ingenieur und Arzt. Leipzig and Vienna, 
Franz Deuticke, 1925. 142 pp., illustr. 


Dr. Jellinek first considers accidents caused by the manipulation of electrical 
appliances, defects and mistakes committed, and accidents due to inattention o1 
carelessness of the operator. The more important chapters of his book are devoted 
to a description of injuries due to electricity, fatal cases, and first aid. A num- 
ber of illustrations add to the interest and value of this short but well-documented 
study. 

Kallee, Dr. A. and Gros, Dr. P. Taschenbuch des Arbeitsrechts. Stuttgart, Verlag 
far Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 1925. 344 pp. 4.80 marks. 

The author of that well-known and valuable work Kartenauskunftei des Arbeits- 
rechts has, with the assistance of a collaborator, provided in the above handbook 
a useful and rapid guide through the maze of German labour legislation. The first 
part gives a general survey ofthesubject. The authors show the often slender link 
existing between the various legislative provisions distributed throughout in- 
numerable laws and regulations. The second part is alexicon of about six hundred 
terms in which the authors, supplementing the outline given in the foregoing pages, 
emphasise the chief features of German labour legislation, analyse the legal texts 
and indicate the opinions of various authors and the attitude of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. An interesting innovation is the publication in a separate 
volume of numerical and other data which can be kept up to date only through 
revision at frequent and more or less regular intervals. Successive editions of 
this appendix will preserve the whole work from rapidly becoming obsolete. 


Kalmus, Dr. E. Derersie Prager Kongress fir wissenschaftliche Betriebsfihrung. 
Taylor-Biacherei, Monographien fir wissenschaftliche Betriebsfahrung und rationale 
Wirtschaft mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Taylor-Systems, Nr. 14-15. Vienna 
and Leipzig, Richard Lotties, 1925. 24 pp. 

Dr. Kalmus gives an account of the work of the Congress on Scientific Manage- 
ment held at Prague, 20-24 July 1924. 


Krajowy Patronat Spoldzielni Rolniezyeh. Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci za rok 
1923 i statystyka spoldzielni patronackich za rok 1922. Lwow. 14 pp. 


—— Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci za 1924 rok i statystyka spoldielni patronackich 
za 1923 rok. Lwow. 17 pp. 
(1) Report on the activities of the Polish Union of Agricultural Co-operative 


Societies for 1923 with statistics relating to affiliated organisations for 1922. (2) 
Report for 1924 with statistics relating to affiliated organisations for 1923. 


Kralik, Dr. Riehard. Geschichte des Sozialismus der Neuesternt Zeit von Babeuf 
bis zu den Bolschewiken. Graz, Verlagsbuchhandlung “ Styria ”’, 1925. 448 pp. 
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A history of the development of socialist doctrine from the socialism of Babeuf 
to Bolshevism. 

La France économique. Annuaire pour 1924. Third year of issue. Reprint from 
the March-April 1925 number of the Revue d’ Economie politique. Paris, Société 
anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 1925. 438 pp. 

The third edition of this year book contains important articles by well-known 
economists on finance, trade, production, transport, labour, co-operation, popula- 
tion, and fluctuations in prices and wages. 


Lapins, P. Kreditkooperativu darbvediba un gramatvediba. Riga, Latvijas Tautas 
Banka, 1925. 203 pp. 
Describes the book-keeping methods of Latvian co-operative credit societies. 


L’enseignement de l’économie domestique en Finlande (Suomi), Année 1925. Hel- 
singfors, Vaitioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 1925. 104 pp., illustr. 

A description of Finnish official methods of teaching domestic economy, pub- 
lished in Finnish, Swedish and French. A large number of photographs is 
included. 


Lewis, John L. The Miners’ Fight for American Standards. Indianapolis, The Bell 
Publishing Company, 1925. 189 pp. 

The declared purpose of this book, written by the President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, is ‘‘ to discuss the basic evils of the coal industry and the 
way out”. In the author’s opinion it is only when the reactionary influence of 
non-unionist interests has been eliminated, and by the free play of economic laws 
in the production and distribution of coal that the American people will be assured 
of a constant supply of coal, priced to secure a fair return for the men who own the 
mines and the men who work them. 


Lipmann, Otto. Unjallursachen und Unjfallbekdmpfung. Verdéffentlichungen 
aus dem Gebiete des Medizinalverwaltung. XX. Band, 3. Heft. Arbeitswissenschaft- 
liche Monographien aus dem Institut fir angewandte Psychologie, I. Berlin, R. 


Schoetz, 1924. 126 pp. 

Closer attention is devoted in this study to factors in accident causation than 
to the actual prevention of industrial accidents. After a general introduction in 
which the author touches on the problems of etiology and preventive measures 
and recalls the lists of causes of industrial accidents drawn up by various experts, 
he examines in greater detail general and special conditions conducive to industrial 
accidents. Among the former are the physical constitution of the worker and cer- 
tain psychological factors. Dr. Lipmann also considers individual liability to 
accidents, the measure of vocational training received, physical condition (nutri- 
tion, alcoholism, age, and sex differences). 

The special conditions studied relate to the occupation of the worker. First, 
the author deals with the numerous causes of fatigue and impairment of the power 
of concentration. He stresses the importance of the influence of fatigue on the 
number and the gravity of industrial accidents. Other subjects considered are : 
nature of occupation, factory plant, rhythm, working hours, wages, seasonal 
variations, temperature, lighting, superintendence, safety measures ‘and safety 
propaganda. 

A copious bibliography of recent works on the questions dealt with is included. 


Louzon, Robert. L’économie capitaliste. Principes d’économie politique. Paris, 
Librairie du Travail, 1925. 173 pp. 6 frs. 

According to Mr. Louzon there are two forms of economic relations : (a) relations 
between individuals without distinction of class, which constitute exchange ; 
(5) relations between persons of different class or relations connected with produc- 
tion. The laws of exchange operate independently jof the stage of civilisation 
reached and present a certain stability throughout history. Since production, on 
the other hand, is essentially a result of technical progress, its laws vary with each 
form of social development. In the first part of his book the author considers the 
subject of exchange ; in the second he examines production in its modern aspect, 
i.e. under the capitalist system. In conclusion he gives some examples of the inter- 
play of economic forces. Diagrams showing comparative prices of agricultural pro- 
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ducts and manufactured goods for the period 1300-1800 and the effect of crises on 
price fluctuations are included in the appendix. 


Lundstedt, A.V. Superstition or Rationality in Action for Peace ? Arguments 
against founding a World Peace on the Common Sense of Justice. A Criticism of 
Jurisprudence. London, Longmans Green and Co., 1925. 239 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A treatise on jurisprudence that leaves the reader somewhat dazed, but withal 
sympathetic toward the aim of the author. He is too much of the jurist to cut 
absolutely adrift from “‘ legal reasonings ’’, and his purpose of re-defining the why 
and wherefore of law, in terms of practical utility and the welfare of the community, 
very often loses itself in a tangle of juristic ideas. But his real thesis that law is 
based, not on natural law or tradition, or even theories of righteousness, justice 
and equity, but rather on practical necessities andj“ the welfare of the commu- 
nity ’*, seems sound, and his efforts to bring about a reconsideration of the purpose 
of law and a new realisation of the need for practical reasoning in the administra- 
tion of the rules governing the intercourse of people and “ peoples”’, deserve 
recognition. 


Maeara, Sir Charles W. Trade Stability and How to Obtain it. Including Evidence 
submitted to the Committee appointed by the Government in July (1924) to inquire 
into British Trade Problems. Manchester, Sherratt and Hughes, 1925. xv + 362 pp. 

This book consists for the most part of reprinted articles and speeches dealing 
with the special difficulties of the cotton industry during trade depression. The 
proposal advocated is that the industry should work together as an industry having 
as its object the control of supply as exigencies of demand dictate, instead of as ar 
unco-ordinated mass of competing producers. To this end the establishment of 
machinery of the type set up in the cotton trade in Great Britain during the war is 
held to be necessary. This machinery would obtain the necessary statistical data 
concerning production’of raw material, stocks, manufacturing capacity and probable 
markets, and shape its policy accordingly. The articles include a considerable 
amount of information on the present organisation, methods and practices of the 
British cotton industry. 


Mareus, M. Drickspenningsrejormer. Utlaéndska erfarenheter. Stockholm, Nord- 
stedt, 1924. 64 pp. 

A report on a journey to Germany, Switzerland and Italy to study the question 
of tips, undertaken on behalf of the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the 
Swedish hotel and restaurant industry. 


Merchants’ Association of New York. Yeur Book, 1925. New York. 361 pp. 


Mertens, C. The Trade Union Movement in Belgium. International Trade 
Union Library, No. 1. Amsterdam, International Federation of Trade Unions, 1925. 
44 pp. 

The first of a series of monographs prepared by the central trade union organi- 
sation in various countries. It gives an historical outline of the trade union 
movement in Belgium, followed by a description of the organisation, working. 
aims, activities and financial resources of the Belgian Trade Union Commission. 
The last pages are devoted to the ;“ Christian j” trade unions and other workers. 
organisations of various tendencies. 

The pamphlet is also published in French and in German. 

National Joint Industria! Couneil for the Tramway Industry. Decision and Report 
of the Tribunal for the Tramway Industry on Grouping, Standardisation, Increase 
in Wages, Stabilisation, and Night Work. London, 1924. 43 pp. 6d. 


Nikoltehoff, Dr. V. Indoustriata i neinoto pokrovitelstvo. Sofia, P. Glouchkoff, 
1925. 60 pp. 

Study on the question of the encouragement and protection of national indus- 
tries in Bulgaria. 


Ohio State Federation of Labour. Proceedings of the forty-second Annual Conven- 
tion held at Steubenville, Ohio, 10-14 August 1925. 171 pp. 
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Rabinoviteh, Dott. G. 8. L’ Assicurazione “‘ Produttiva’’ contro la Disoccupa- 
zione. Reprint from Le Assicurazione Sociali, Vol. 1, No. 2, March-April, 1925. 
Rome, Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali, 1925. 15 pp. 

Brief description of the system of insurance against unemployment known as 
‘** productive insurance ”’ and of the results of its application in Germany and in 
Austria. 


Rossi, William H. and Rossi, Diana I. Powers. Personnel Administration. A 
Bibliography. Human Relations Series, edited by Henry C. Mercatr. Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1925. 365 pp. $5. 

This bibliography of works devoted to problems of personnel in industry, com- 
merce, government and education, is limited to the period from 1919 te 1 January 
1924. It lists approximately 2,750 titles, and includes an index of periodicals and 
an index of authors. The compilers intend to keep it up to date by the publication 
of annual supplements. 


Sierakowsky, H. and Sehweikert, R. Das Fortbildungswesen des Zentralverbandes 
deutscher Kensumvereine. Hamburg, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine. 
71 pp. 

A description of the activities and development of the Central Unior of German 
Distributive Co-operative Societies since the war. 


Société russe de la Croix-Rouge. La protection de la maternité et de Venfance dans 
? Union des Républiques Soviétiques. Edition de la Société russe de la Croix-Rouge, 
1925. 35 pp. 

Contains a series of articles describing the work of the Section for the Protection 
of Motherhood and the Child in the Russian Commissariat of Public Health (pre- 
paration of laws, propaganda, exhibitions, etc.). The seetion is assisted in its task 
by the Scientific Institute for the Protection of Motherhood and the Child, which, 
in addition to dealing with the scientific aspect of the question and the study of 
measures to reduce infant mortality, trains specialists, doctors and midwives. 
Free consultations, the councils for social assistance, maternity and children’s 
homes, are other subjects touched upon. Two chapters are devoted to the protec 
tion of the working mother, the child and the young person in industry. 


—— Rapport sur la Société russe de la Croiz-Rouge pour les années 1924-1925. 
Edition de la Société de !a Croix-Rouge, 1925. 28 pp., illustr. 

This report describes the reorganisation of the Russian Red Cross Society during 
the years 1924 and 1925, and the work ‘achieved in various fields, in particular the 
campaign against disease (tuberculosis, venereal diseases, trachoma, and malaria), 
the care of the child, and the activities of the “‘ Pioneers’ Health Service’. Finally, 
the pamphlet records the medical assistance given in districts suffering from poor 
harvests. A number of illustrations are included. 


Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. Fifth Annual Report, 
1924. London. 65 pp. 

Steward, William. J. Keir Hardie. A biography. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
J. Ramsay Macpona.p, M.P. Third edition. London, Independent Labour Party 
Publication Department, 1925. xxvi + 409 pp. 


Stott, M. Boole. Report on the Present Position of Vocational Guidance and 
Vocational Selection. Introductory Note by Miss Beatrice Epcreti. London, 
The Women’s Employment Publishing Company. 95 pp. 

The work is in five parts. The first is devoted to a general discussion of the 
problem of vocational guidance and vocational selection ; the second is an account 
of general intelligence tests and experiments regarding traits of character and per- 
sonality in relation to vocational guidance and the vocational aptitudes of college 
students. The third deals with experiments in vocational selection in specific 
occupations, and the fourth reviews the institutes for vocational guidance in Europe 
and in America. The fifth chapter outlines the difficulties that lie in the way of 
vocational guidance and points to the necessity of a classification of occupations. 


Svenska Industriens Standardiseringskommission. JIJndustriell standardisering 
1924. Stockholm, Centraltryckeriet, 1925. 47 pp. 
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In addition to a report on the organisation and work of the Swedish Standard- 
isation Commission during 1924, this publication contains an account of the devel- 
opment and position of standardisation in Sweden and abroad. 

The Textile Recorder Year Book, 1925. Compiled and edited by Frank Nasir. 
Manchester and I.ondon, John Heywood (Agents for the United States and Canada : 
Bragdon, Lord, Nagle and Co., New York), 1925. c + 896 pp. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1924. Johannesburg, 
1925. 203 pp. 


Trenklerowna, Elzbieta. Polski przemysl bawelniany w poczatkach XX-go 
stulecia. Bibliotheca Universitatis Libere Polone. Warsaw, Cura et se eras 
Universitatis Libere Polonz, 1925. 95 pp. 

Study on the cotton industry in Poland at the beginning of the twentieth 
century considered more particularly from the standpoint of wages. The author 
describes the industry before the war and compares its development in Poland with 
that of the cotton industry in other countries ; he also examines its position in 
Poland from 1919 to 1924. He reviews in great detail the workers’ wages from 
1900 to 1914 and from 1919 to 1924, and the influence of wages on cost prices and 
output. 

The book includes a summary in French. 


Union eatholique d’études internationales. Catholicisme et vie internationale. 
Publié a Voccasion du centenaire du Cardinal Mermillod. Fribourg, Fragniére 
Fréres, 1924. 195 pp. 

This volume, published on the occasion of the centenary of Cardinal Mermillod 
by the Catholic Union for International Studies, contains three articles on: “ The 
League of Nations and Catholic opinion”, by the Rev. Father M. de Munnynck, 
Rector of the University of Fribourg; ‘ Catholics and the League of Nations ”’ 
by the Rev. Father Yves de la Briére, Professor in the Catholic University of Paris ; 
and “‘ The League of Nations’ Commission on Intellectual Co-operation ”’, by 
Mr. O. de Halecki, Professor in the University of Warsaw and an expert on the 
Commission. 


University of Minnesota. Agricultural Extension Division. Co-operative Central 
Marketing Organisation. By John D. Biack and H. Bruce Price. Special! Bulle- 
tin No. 88. St. Paul, 1924. 15 pp. 


Urban, Georg. Eine Reise nach London zwecks Studiums der Arbeiterschutz- 
bestrebungen in England im September 1924. Berlin-Schéneberg, Bark und 
Schréter, 1924. 79 pp. 

The author gives an account of a visit to London in September 1924 to study 
measures adopted in England for the prevention of industrial accidents. 


Ustredni Svaz Ceskoslovenskyeh Druzstev y Praze. Zpravao cinnosti Svazu a 
Druzstev, v Roce 1924, Prague, 1925. 164 pp. 

According to the report of the Central Union of Czechoslovak Co-operative 
Societies, for 1924,a marked tendency towards amalgamation among distributive 
co-operative societies was the outstanding feature of the period reviewed. Among 
the 1,289 co-operative societies affiliated to the Central Union there were, in 1924. 
368 distributive co-operative societies against 427 for the preceding year. The 
Union included, moreover, 247 producers’ societies, 194 housing societies, 230 
building societies, 18 credit and 230 agricultural co-operative societies. The total 
membership was 487,223, the number of employees 9,520, and the total sales 
1,041,098 crowns, a result considered to be satisfactory. 


Verband Sehweizerischer Arbeitsimter. Zwanzigster Geschdjts-Bericht far das 
Jahr 1924. Ztrich-Wipkingen, Buchdruckerei Siegfried und Co., 1925. 62 pp. 
Report of the Swiss Association of Labour Offices for 1924. 


Verband Sehweizerischer Braunviehzucht Genossenehaften. Jericht aber das 
XXVIII. Geschaftsjahr 1924. Reprint from Landwirtschajilichen Jahrbuch der 
Schweiz 1925. Berne, 1925. 58 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss Cattle-breeding Co-operative Society for 1924. 
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Versicherungs-Lexikon. Herausgegeben von MangEs. Zweite véllig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. Berlin, E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1924. 1,526 pp. 


Many will be grateful to Professor Manes, General Secretary of the Deutscher 
Verein fir Versicherungs- Wissenschajt, for this new edition of a work first published 
in 1909, completed by a supplementary volume in 1913, and long since out of print. 

The Versicherungs-Lexikon brings together in a single volume the essential 
features of insurance. Mr. Manes’ object is not to furnish the specialist with every 
needful particular but to supply a rapid and reliable guide to the main questions 
of current interest relating to the subject. For the convenience of the reader the 
matter is presented in the form of five hundred articles arranged alphabetically 
according to subject. Notwithstanding this arrangement the work is perfectly 
coherent. 

The lexicon is primarily designed for German specialists and deals chiefly with 
German legislation relating to insurance and its application. It includes, how- 
ever, 2 general review of the institutions for social insurance in other countries ; 
its scope and interest therefore are not purely national. A bibliography of German 
and other works, including in particular a large number of books on private 
insurance, completes the present edition. 


Vialet, Georges. Les coopératives ouvriéres de production 4 Saint-Claude (diaman- 
taires el pipiers). Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1925. 262 pp. 


The three distinguishing features of the Saint-Claude workers’ co-operative 
producers’ societies (diamond workers and pipe makers) are: the allocation of all 
profits to the funds of the society, the constitution of a collective capital, perma- 
nent and inalienable, by means of a certain proportion of the profits, and, in case 
of a winding up of business, transfer of the society’s assets to the trade union where 
one exists, or, alternatively, to the commune. The first chapter of Mr. Vialet’s 
book is devoted to the history of these societies, then follows a description of the 
technical organisation of the work of diamond workers and pipe makers, the co- 
operative societies in their legal, administrative and financial aspect, the commercial 
organisation of each undertaking, working conditions in normal times and during 
economic crises (provident funds, etc.), the results attained by and the present 
financial position of the societies. Finally, the author considers the special attri- 
butes and difficulties of the manager and the mentality and outlook of the co-opera- 
tive worker. The motive power of the Saint-Claude societies, he concludes, is 
the legitimate desire for a freer and fuller life, a greater solidarity, social justice 
and provision for the future. 


Woll, Matthew. Wage Negotiations and Practices. Washington, American Feder- 
ation of Labour, 1925. 55 pp. 

The purpose of this summary is to make available data on the more important 
machinery for collective bargaining as practised by certain of the trade unions 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labour. Details are given of the four 
types of collective agreements in force — national agreements, regional agreements, 
local agreements under central supervision, and local agreements arrived at 
independently — showing, in particular, the application of the agreement; and its 
duration, together with the method of wage payment in force. 


Woo, James. Le probléme constitutionnel chinois. La constilution du 10 octobre 
1923. Preface by Edouard LAMBERT. Bibliothéque de I’ Institut de droit comparé 
de Lyon. Tome II. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1925. xm + 150 pp. 15 frs. 


Study of the Chinese Constitution of 1923 by a young Chinese jurist educated 
at the Franco-Chinese Institute of Lyons. Mr. Woo brings into prominence the 
real value of this Constitution, which, voted and promulgated without sufficient 
parliamentary discussion at a time of crisis, at present exists only on paper, and 
he draws attention to the absence or inadequate development in China of the modern 
machinery indispensable to ensure its normal working. 

4n examining these difficulties the author considers reasons for intensifying 
and disciplining the movement to Europeanise the political institutions of his 
country, begun in 1898 and stimulated by the revolution of 1911. 

Whatever the final destiny of the Constitution of 10 October 1923, Mr. Woo’s 
work will always retain its historical and documentary value. The text of the 
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Chinese Constitution, with explanatory notes, is given in the second part of the 
book. 


Yanouloff, 1. Pravata na troudav Balgaria. Sofia, 1925. 22 pp. (Obtainable 
from the author: ‘* Rakovska ”’ 102, Sofia.) 


On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the promulgation of the first 
Bulgarian law for the protection of workers, Mr. Yanouloff translated and revised 
the above article on “ Labour Legislation in Bulgaria ’’, which appeared in the 
Review, Vol. X, No. 3, September 1924. 


Zentrale Landwirtsehaftlicher Genossenschaftsverbiinde der Sehweiz. VJ. Jahres- 
bericht aber das Geschdftsjahr 1924-25. Berne. 12 pp. 

Annual report of the Central Organisation of Swiss Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies, 1924-1925. 
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